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Bankers 


There are 811 Banks and 21 
Trust Companies in Michigan. 
521 of these carry accounts m 
Detroit Banks. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that 325, or more 
than 60 per cent, have selected 
the First National Bank as 
their Detroit depository. 
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NE bank out of every six in the United States ( 
s is a correspondent of the Continental. And 
after the Illinois Merchants and the Conti- 
nental are consolidated as the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, the united bank will have an even larger 


network of correspondent connections—thus making avail- 
i able to each correspondent a greater system for transit and 
collection items and providing access to still wider sources 
of credit information. Invested capital of 150 million dollars 


and resources of a billion and more, in themselves, indicate 


the strength the united bank will have. As to foreign bank- 


ing service—there will be direct banking contacts with every [ 
city of business importance in the civilized world. Invest- as 
ment facilities will be enlarged by the formation of an rv 
affiliated investment company with capitalization of 20 
million dollars. But the size of the consolidated bank in et 
no way will alter present relationships with correspondents. anc 
It will have a flexible official organization enabling corres- Fe 
pondents to continue to transact business with old friends “s 
the 
are 
of 
ahe 
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Thursday Night 


Interpret Them in the 
Consolidated Statement 


By Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


AST January when the Federal Reserve Bank rates 
began to move up from 3% per cent to 4 per cent, all 
financial interests sat up and took notice. As early 

as November the outward tide of gold movements 
had begun in earnest, and after the Christmas holiday 
demand for funds, the Reserve banks sold securities to 
prepare the market for the firming of the money rates. 

The advance of the rediscount rate was the signal that 
the turn had come in what was known as the cheap money 
era. A half-billion of the gold reserve has been exported, 
and domestic business and the securities markets have 
continued to make increasing demands for credit until the 
Federal Reserve member banks have been compelled to 
increase their borrowings of reserves at the Reserve banks 
about six hundred millions. The money rates have con- 
tinued to firm until at this writing the ruling rate among 
the Reserve banks is 5 per cent and the open market rates 
are the highest since the stringent money conditions 
of 1920. 

While business and the securities markets have forged 
ahead in a healthy condition as if in defiance of tight 
money, experienced observers know that in the past such 
contests have been won on the side of money when tight 
money continued long and liquidation was the indemnity. 
But even experienced observers refuse to accept the theory 
that this period of tight money holds any serious dangers 
because they believe the firm money rates are at least in 
part artificial and designed by the Federal Reserve System 
to prevent the development of what might come to be an 
unhealthy situation. 

Be this as it may, the Federal Reserve banks are in 
control of the country’s money reserves and never before 
were their statements searched so eagerly for any indication 
of a change in policy. Every banker, every broker and 
most business men read with care each Friday morning 
the newspaper’s comments upon the weekly reserve 
statements which are issued each Thursday evening after 
the close of business. Most newspapers merely mention 
the outstanding changes in the weekly statement and 
make little, if any, comment upon the significant items of 
importance to business men and bankers. 


RE: 1S a wise manager who 
can ride the tide with- 


out being caught in the whirl. 
A careful study of money and 
credit conditions and Federal 
Reserve policy as disclosed 
weekly by the published state- 
ment, will serve as an in- 
valuable guide.” 


The Federal Reserve Weekly Statement: The statement 
of each of the Federal Reserve banks shows the activity 
of banking and business conditions in the district and, in 
comparison with the statements in the other districts, 
indicates the varying conditions as reflected in the state- 
ments of the different banks. But it is the consolidated 
statement of all twelve of the Federal Reserve banks that 
has most significance. This statement shows any impor- 
tant changes in the banking and business conditions of the 
country for the week. 

The importance of the Federal Reserve statement as a 
barometer of the general money market and business may 
be indicated by the fact that the member banks represent 
more than two-thirds of the country’s banking resources 
and the other third is represented indirectly through check 
clearing arrangements. Those who are fortunate enough 
to be able to understand and interpret the Federal Reserve 
weekly statements, therefore, have the best available 
picture of the national money market and business con- 
ditions. This makes it important to the well informed 
banker and business man that he be able to explain every 
item on the weekly statement and understand the im- 
portance of the changes from week to week. 


"THE important items and those that furnish the best 
guides to the financial and business situation are: 

1. Total Reserves. 

2. Total Bills and Securities; (a) Total Bills Discounted 
(b) Bills Bought in the Open Market; (c) Total United 
States Government Securities. 

3. Federal Reserve Notes, Total Reserves, and Non- 
Reserve Cash (Currency). 

4. Deposits; (a) Member bank, Reserve Account; (b) 
Government; (c) Foreign Bank; (d) Other Deposits. 

5. Ratio of Total Reserves to Deposit and Federal 
Reserve Note Liabilities Combined 

Total Reserves: This item for the most part is made up 
of the gold reserves, but it also includes reserves other 
than gold, the relative amount of which is not large and 
fluctuates narrowly. The reserves other than gold include 
legal-tender notes, silver certificates, and standard silver 
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Gold redemption fund with U.S. 


Twelve Federal Reserve Banks Combined 


RESOURCES 


Aug. 22, 1928. Aug. 15, 1928. Aug. 24, 1927. 
Gold with Federal reserve agents $1,107,113,000 $1,117,450,000 $1,615,271,000 


66,020,000 


71,555,000 40,689,000 


Gold held exclusively against 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. 


$1,173,133,000 $1,189,005,000 $1,655,960,000 


Gold and gold certificates held 
725,611,000 728,611,000 710,308,000 
Total gold reserves.......... $2,613,988,000 $2,612,592,000 $3,009,841,000 
Reserves other than gold... ... 147,414,000 150,699,000 147,663,000 
Total reserves.............. $2,761,402,000 $2,763,291,000 $3,157,504,000 
Non-reserve cash............. 57,582,000 60,354,000 53,039,000 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government ob- 
584,184,000 566,854,000 217,677,000 
Other bills discounted. ........ 453,262,000 435,680,000 196,480,000 
Total bills discounted....... $1,037,446,000 $1,002,534,000 $414,157,000 
Bills bought in open market... . 183,600,000 189,902,000 178,899,000 
U.S. Government securities: 
Eee 85,651,000 85,622,000 89,333,000 
Certificates of indebtedness... . 66,660,000 65,972,000 151,931,000 
Total U.S. Government se- 
Other securities............... 90,000 990,000 320,000 
Total bills and securities..... $1,428,946,000 $1,399,839,000 $1,038,107,000 
Due from foreign banks... .... 574,000 575,000 23,629,000 
Uncollected items............. 636,859,000 735,573,000 609,876,000 
Bank premises. .............. 60,134,000 60,125,000 59,452,000 
All other resources............ 8,813,000 8,993,000 17,032,000 


$4,954,310,000 $5,028,750,000 $4,958,639,000 


LIABILITIES 
R. notes in actual circulation. $1,641,967,000 $1,638,622,000 $1,670,831,000 
eposits: 
Member bank, reserve account. . 2,280,560,000 2,285,180,000 2,305,727,000 
OS 17,331,000 9,307,000 19,247,000 
eee 9,140,000 8,953,000 4,935,000 
ee 18,599,000 20,053,000 23,973,000 
$2,325,630,000 $2,323,493,000 $2,353,882,000 
Deferred availability items... .. 584,711,000 5,639,000 561,147,000 
144,854,000 144,695,000 130,730,000 
All other liabilities............ 23,829,000 22,982,000 13,274,000 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit 
and F. R. note liabilities com- 


$4,954,310,000 $5,028,750,000 $4,958,639,000 


69.6% 69.7% 78.5% 
Contingent liability on bills pur- 

chased for foreign  corre- 


dollars. Changes in the reserves for the 
most part represent imports and ex- 
ports of gold. When the gold reserves 
are increasing, the country’s credit 
base is increasing and when the gold 
reserves are decreasing, the credit 
base is shrinking and a more con- 
servative use of credit may be neces- 
sary if the decrease is long continued. 
While the reserve conditions are re- 
flected in the reserve ratio, to be con- 
sidered later, changes in the reserve 
ratio may be due to changes in the 
currency and credit in use and may not 
indicate the changes in the material 
quantity of the banking system’s 
reserves. 

Total Bills and Securities: From the 


standpoint of general business and 
money market conditions for the week, 
by far the most important statement 
is that of total bills and securities. 
This item includes the total amount 
of credit the Reserve banks are extend- 
ing in the form of loans and invest- 
ments. It is this total on the reserve 
statement that indicates the supply 
and demand for reserve funds for the 
week. When the country’s demand for 
reserve funds is increasing, the total 
bills and securities holdings increase, 
and conversely, when the demand for 
reserve funds declines, the total bills 
and securities holdings reflect that 
decline. In the past it has generally 
been accepted that the interest rates 
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indicated the competitive demand for 
and supply of funds and while that 
barometer still holds good to a large 
extent, the total bills and securities 
held by the Federal Reserve banks 
reflects the demand for and supply of 
funds before interest rates do, and in 
fact might well be used as a forecaster 
of the forthcoming money market 
rates. When the total bills and se- 
curities on the combined statements of 
the Federal Reserve banks continues 
to increase, this may be regarded as 
evidence of firming money conditions 
and higher money rates. It is the 
signal for caution for both the banker 
and business man. And on the con- 
trary, when these bills and securities 
decline, money rates may be expected 
to ease and the business man may 
confidently anticipate more favorable 
conditions in the money market. 


HE item of “total bills and securi- 

ties’’ responds quickly to business 
changes and international gold move- 
ments. Increases and decreases in the 
demands for credit and currency are 
immediately reflected in the corre- 
sponding changes in this item. These 
changes likewise reflect the  sea- 
sonal demands. In these seasonal 
characteristics, each season is a dupli- 
cate to a certain extent of the corre- 
sponding season the preceding year. 
In order that the seasonal tendencies 
may not be misinterpreted, the weekly 
statement gives the figures for the 
preceding week and the figures for the 
corresponding week the previous year. 
Even with this data, however, some 
care and judgment must be exercised 
in reading the figures, because seasons 
vary from year to year. One season 
may require more money and credit 
than another because of the irregu- 
larities of business —for example, the 
volume of crops produced or the price 
of cotton and wheat. Then seasons 
do not come at the same time each 
year. It is not uncommon for crop 
moving to be two weeks earlier or 
later one year than another and like 
changes run throughout industry and 
trade. 

Normally in January currency re- 
turns from circulation and the banks 
repay their borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve banks. In the spring months 
the banks call upon the Reserve banks 
again for credit. After the spring 
demand the dull summer season usually 
brings a reduction in the borrowings at 
the Reserve banks. But in the fall, 
beginning late in August, the demand 
for currency and Reserve credit ex- 
pands and reaches its peak during the 
holiday season. 

These characteristic seasonal move- 
ments, though, do not always occur, as 
evidenced by the year 1928 up to date. 
While the demand for currency de- 
clined for the first half of the year as 
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expected according to schedule, re- 
flecting to a certain extent the normal 
seasonal trend of general business, the 
demand for Reserve bank credit has 
steadily increased throughout the year, 
and consequently total bills and se- 
curities have continued to increase 
instead of showing the normal sea- 
sonal movements. This abnormal 
trend has been caused by the export 
of more than a half-billion of gold and 
the member banks were forced to 
borrow at the Federal Reserve banks 
to meet the demands for gold for 
foreign accounts, and at the same time 
the Federal Reserve banks have sold a 
large part of their government securi- 
ties to correct what they believed to be 
a tendency toward inflation in the 
securities markets. 

These two factors, gold exports and 
the sale of government securities on 
the part of the Reserve banks, to- 
gether with their reduced buying of 
bills, have forced the member banks to 
borrow at the Reserve banks until the 
total bills and securities are now at the 
highest figure reported in seven years. 
Consequently, the distortion of the 
normal seasonal movement of total 
bills and securities this year is attribut- 
able to other causes, and not to 
general business. The fact that this 
normal seasonal trend has been de- 
flected by other causes is in itself a 
good warning to both business men 
and bankers. The situation has been 
forcefully emphasized in the steady 
firming of money rates throughout the 
year until at present the open market 
rates are as high as they were in 1920, 
and higher than at any time in the 
past eight years. 

Total bills and securities should be 
divided into their three principle sub- 
divisions for careful study. These 
three subdivisions are total bills dis- 
counted, bills bought in the open 
market, and total United States 
Government securities. 

Total Bills Discounted: 


ment in short time obligations or for 
loan on call against collateral. Under 
these conditions the money market 
rates will decline and the prices of prime 
securities advance. But when the 
demands for money and credit have 
forced the member banks to borrow 
extensively at the Reserve banks, the 
first duty of the member banks is to 
get out of debt at the Reserve banks, 
and accordingly they use their incom- 
ing funds to liquidate their borrowing 
at the Reserve banks. Until these 
reserve funds are repaid, the banks 
may call loans or increase their rates 
to borrowers. In either case the open 
market rates will firm and continue to 
firm until the excess demand for funds 
has passed. 


THE seasonal demand for money, as 

for crop moving and the holiday 
trade, will usually bring an increase in 
the call loan rates because the out-of- 
town banks and the city banks will 
call their surplus funds used in the 
call loan market for these purposes and 
then borrow at the Reserve banks by 
discounting bills for any additional 
funds needed. For these reasons the 
business man and the banker can look 
forward definitely to firmer money 
rates when the total bills discounted 
increase. 

The money market observer through- 
out 1928 has eagerly watched the 
Federal Reserve weekly statement for 
any evidence of an increase or decrease 
in the total bills discounted, and with 
the increase in this item to the largest 
amount of bills discounted since the 
firm money period of 1920, it has been 
clear that easy money is not in sight 
until the member banks are able to 
reduce their borrowing at the Reserve 
banks. Some authorities have as- 
serted that we will become accustomed 
to member-bank indebtedness to the 
Reserve banks and that, in spite of 
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member-bank borrowings, easy money 
will return because of the large re- 
sources of the Reserve banks in 
reserve funds. But the theory of the 
Reserve banks does not uphold this 
prospect. The Reserve banksarestrictly 
reserve insitutions, not capital financ- 
ing ones, and their funds are available 
to help out seasonal, emergency and 
general business needs. If the Reserve 
banks permitted their reserves to be 
used up during the ordinary times of 
business expansion, they would be 
unable, in the event of a real emer- 
gency, to fulfill their true function and 
maintain the gold standard. How- 
ever, under the present management, 
there is no danger that such a con- 
tingency would be allowed to arise. 
During the past year the Reserve 
banks have met a real emergency in 
providing for the export of a half- 
billion of gold reserves and protecting 
the markets and general business 
against general liquidation. To do 
this the member banks have been 
permitted to increase their indebted- 
ness at the Reserve banks, and then 
to reduce their indebtedness gradually, 
instead of using their surplus funds for 
unnecessary speculation and busine:s 
expansion — thus providing further pro- 
tection for the markets and general 
business. 
Any change in the demand for or 

supply of funds is quickly registered in 
the conditions of the New York and 
Chicago banks. The relations of the 
city banks to the country’s money 
markets are three-sided. The city 
banks invest their own excess funds in 
the bill market, the call money market 
and high grade securities; they are the 
agents for out-of-town banks, corpora- 
tions and individuals for whom they 
place funds in the money market; and 
they are the bankers for the active 
operators in the money market. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the city banks 
to have either a very 


large reserve or a great 


This item is an index of 


the position of the 
member banks in the 
demand and supply for 
liquid funds. It shows 
the extent to which the 
member banks have 
been borrowing or liqui- 
dating their borrowings 
of reserve funds. The 
money market immedi- 
ately feels the pressure 
or relief of the move- 
ments in the bills dis- 
counted by member 
banks. When the mem- 
ber banks are out of 
debt to the Federal 
Reserve banks, or rela- 
tively so, they place 


deal of elasticity in their 
credit supply. Because 
of these responsibilities 
the banks in the reserve 
cities are required to 
keep larger reserves than 
the country banks 
against demand 
deposits, and they are 
also required to average 
their reserves twice each 
week — other banks, only 
once every fifteen days. 
The banks must main- 
tain the required. legal 
reserve on the average 
for all times. That is, 
if a bank is below the 
legal reserve for a part 


of the calculated reserve 


their surplus funds in 


the market for invest- 
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Seldom 


dom photographed—the silver vault of the state mint in Berlin 


period, this bank will 
have to keep excess 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Good Will 


An Impartial Service 
for the Business Man 


By Lloyd S. Graham 


VERY once in a while comes a 
graphic object lesson illustrating 
the value of good will. 

We have an instance such as this in 
the swift progress made in recent years 
by the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. It 
has increased its deposits 100 per cent 
in six years without the aid of mergers 
or the absorption of smaller banks. In 
recent months there is a record of one 
instance when, over a given period of 
time, 55 per cent of the increase in 
deposits of all Buffalo banks went to 
the Liberty. 

Naturally you cannot put your 
finger on any one thing and declare of 
a certainty that there lies the reason 
for such progress. This pre-supposes 
that all departments are at a high 
state of efficiency and are pulling 
together. At the same time, when 
there is one department which was 
introduced more or less as an experi- 
ment, but has made good —has given 
evidence of pronounced activity —and 
when that department is one designed 
primarily for the development of good 
will, it deserves more than passing 
attention. 

That is why in this instance we are 
putting the magnifying glass on that 
part of the Liberty Bank organization 
known as the “business service de- 
partment.’ Various banks have de- 
partments which operate under this 
name, but so far as the officials of the 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo know, theirs is 
entirely original in its functions. In 
determining the policies, functions and 
methods to be followed, there were no 
precedents to follow. Certain funda- 
mentals were observed and the pro- 
gram was projected from them. 

These fundamentals are important — 
but let us go back a bit. About two 
years ago, George C. Lehmann, fa- 
miliarly known to thousands of Buffalo 
business men as “Christy,’’ resigned 
from his position as general manager 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

As soon as his resignation was 
announced, John A. Kloepfer, the then 
president of the Liberty Bank, but 


since deceased, called Mr. 
Lehmann up and told 
him he had a position in 
mind that he would like 
him to fill; a new posi- 
tion in this bank. 

So Mr. Lehmann 
headed the new “busi- 
ness service department” 
with these fundamentals 
in mind: 

First, that anything 
which would aid Buffalo business 
would aid the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 

Second, that the department was to 
function without charge. 

Third, that its services were avail- 
able to any Buffalo business, whether 
or not it was a customer of the bank. 

Fourth, at no time, by direction or 
indirection, was a Buffalo concern thus 
aided, not a customer, to be asked or 
solicited for business for the bank. 


T will be seen then that this is a 

purely good will department, operat- 
ing without direct profit to the bank, 
under the direction of a man who is 
utterly without banking experience, but 
who brought to the job a vast amount of 
information and experience —informa- 
tion about Buffalo business and con- 
ditions, and the things that Buffalo 
businesses are likely to need to know. 

In introducing the department a 
personal letter signed by the president 
of the bank was sent to each Buffalo 
industry, discussing its nature and in- 
viting Buffalo business to use its 
service. 

Now let us go to Mr. Lehmann and 
see how this department worked out 
in actual practice. Mr. Lehmann 
speaking: 

*“A certain Buffalo business concern 
in planning a drive to sell personal 
motion picture cameras to persons 


going abroad, stocked rather heavily 


in these somewhat costly articles. The 
very first prospective sale was lost when 
the customer asked and was unable to 
find out what the duties would be on 
such an article in the various countries 
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he intended to visit. Then the 
merchant called on us. 

“Within a very short time we laid 
before the management of this busi- 
ness house, for the information of its 
customers, detailed and authoritative 
information concerning the customs 
regulations in each of the countries con- 
cerned. In all of them they could be 
carried in as personal property of 
tourists duty free, or practically so. 
All further sales resistance was over- 
come and the fact that the Liberty 
Bank was the source of the information 
stopped any further questions. 

**A Toronto manufacturer who had 
bought a New England industry 
which he wanted to locate in Buffalo 
to be near his Canadian plant, was 
located within one hour after he had 
solicited assistance of the Liberty Bank, 
and this after he had spent several 
days in viewing places that others 
were anxious to dispose of, but which 
did not fit in with his particular plans. 

**An east side manufacturer who had 
accumulated surplus cash, thought he 
might invest it by establishing a ware- 
house in his section of the city. A 
complete survey of Buffalo’s ware- 
housing facilities which had_ been 
prepared previously was placed in his 
hands the same day he voiced his 
ambition. He studied it over at 
night and the next day telephoned his 
thanks, saying ‘I’d have lost my shirt 
if I’d gone into that.’ 

“He invested his money in another 
enterprise which is proving wonderfully 
successful. 

“Then there was the case of a 
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S Nine 
manufacturer of an article for house- only relieve the situation temporarily. longer which would give him time to 
hold use, the sales of which have been We suggested that they sell their make the necessary changes and begin 
growing by leaps and bounds. Mer- present inadequate plant, find a plant to get results. After a bit of hesita- 
chandising problems, expansion plans, site which would be ample for a long tion, he did as we suggested and I 
advertising material and new methods time to come and build for the future. understand things are working out 
of financing were involved. It was a These were busy young men. They about as we believed they would. 
case in which the business, which had saw the logic of the suggestion, but “The vice-president of a Buffalo 
been done in terms of hundreds, had they did not want to be bothered with manufacturing concern was saddled — 
suddenly jumped into the thousands the detail. So we are at the present unluckily with the responsibility of 
and tens of thousands. time undertaking to find a suitable arranging for the construction and 

“For advertising there were no_ site. We will probably take it over installation of immense storage tanks 
funds, but a suggestion as to price and when it is found and approved, help to contain inflammable materials and 
merchandising changes made by the’ work out the financial plans and when _ the construction of a pipe line across a 
Liberty will net the manufacturer the proper time comes, turn it over public right of way. The job was en- 
$30,000 annually in his present output, to the proper parties. tirely outside the experience of this 
all of which can and probably will be “The head of another business con- executive and he was dizzy with the 
spent for advertising and thought of the red tape to be unwound 
producing still greater pa with the police, fire, engineering, zoning, 
sales. Typical newspaper City planning and other municipal 

“The suggestion that officials before actual construction 
the old plant be aban- work could be started. About that 
doned and sold and time he happened to see 
another one bought at one of the newspaper 
a cost of $50,000, was advertisements we run 
staggering until an occasionally describing 
analysis showed that He was the service of the de- 
$20,000 a year could be ready to = partment and citing 
saved in the new plant. “We’re cashing in on the Secat instances of its value, 
This deal is now being Peace Bridge” —- without revealing iden- 
closed. ine tities. 

“The subject of cus- “He telephoned us 
toms duties is also in- and described his dif- 

the volved in the case of a ficulty. What could we 
Buffalo firm which sud- do? We took the entire 

its | Just across the Niagara | Naturally he was de- 
ations with great secrecy Baa ey this concern was not 
on- | 22d somewhat swiftly, CM 7s one of our depositors.” 
be § With the thought that THE BUSINESS SERVICE DEPARTMENT These are Just a few 
of if it entered the market y th LIBERTY B ANK of the cases which Mr. 

‘a in full swing, it would oF the . Lehmann’s department 

ver. | de difficult or next to “Your Silent Partner OF BUFFALO has handled during the 
arty impossible for competi- a last year and a half— 
raed tors to step in. Con- cases which he can 
siderable money was spent in prepara- fessed that he was worried about narrate by the hour—cases which 
badd tion. Practically everything was ready finances. He had an old-established keep you interested as he describes 
stry when the management suddenly dis- business. It had been successful. But them, for, broadly speaking, they are 
rralo covered that in the rush, no informa-_ in the last few years things seemed crammed full of the romance of 
was | ton had been obtained on customs to be going gradually from bad to business. 
had § ‘egulations. worse. He could not figure out why. About half of the requests for service 
ank, “We were called in. Luckily the His bank —not the Liberty —wascarry- come from industries that are not 
venek customs regulations were favorable. ing an uncomfortably large amount of Liberty Bank customers. There is no 
fonan The business involved trucking and we the firm’s paper and was getting discrimination. The subject concern- 
hich | Were instrumental in working out an restive. ing the bank with which the inquirer 
lans. | 2tangement with Canadian customs “We analyzed thesituationandfound does business, is rarely if ever raised 
had & Officers which was simple and easy for that the days of this firm’s greatest by Mr. Lehmann. A great many of 
t he truck drivers to follow. success were those when the head of it those users of the service who have no 
vente “There is the case of a small but used to get around the country often connection with the bank, never will 
A § growing manufacturer in the metal in the interests of sales. Without have, Mr. Lehmann points out. 
vare- § 'tades. There is the need for im- realizing it, he had spent too much There are a great many reasons why 
been § Mediate expansion of facilities. The time at his desk in recent months. commercial houses do not leave one 
n his § Nanagement, composed of young men, What he needed was someone to look bank and go to another easily. There 
1 his § COmtemplated buying an old house after more of the detail work at head- may have been a great many years of 
r at § ext door in order to get the land on quarters, leaving him free to inject his connection. There may be friendship 
dhis § Which to erect an addition. Six own personality into the sales. He reasons. There may be moral and 
shirt § thousand dollars was the price de- saw the situation immediately but the financial obligations. There are scores 
manded for the property—an expen- solution was not so easy. He was_ of reasons, as every banker well knows. 
other § Sive price for the piece of land. quite close to the wall. But, so far as non-customers are 
rfully “Further study indicated that this “We advised him to go to his bank, concerned, this is the way it works out: 
company would continue to expand explain the situation fully, and ask First, an aid to any Buffalo busi- 
of a § and that this planned addition would that it finance him for six months 


ness, is aid to all Buffalo business. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The new 40-story building of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit—extraordinary 
in exterior tinting, decoration and design 


" 


Photographed at the convention of the 
American Bankers Association in Phila- 
delphia—on the my Craig B. Hazelwood, 
president; on the left, Thomas R. Preston, 
retiring rodsent and in the center, 
Phillip H. Gadsden, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia 
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Lady Lavery, formerly a New York girl, 

wife of Sir John Lavery who has placed her 

likeness on the new Irish bank notes. 

The American girl was chosen to represent 
a typical Irish colleen 
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© KEYSTONE 
Berlin's first night 


depository, installed 
by a bank in the Kurfuerstendamm 


PARIS 
YORK: SAFE 6 100100 
‘YORK-PAUSA 


COFFRES-FORTS 


© INTERNATIONAL 
Meet Miss Alice Y. Lee, Chinese girl in 
San Francisco, who heads the inese 


ent of the French-American 
Bank. She is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking 


On to Paris—an American safe on its way 
through the streets of Paris for installation 
in the branch of the Equitable Trust 

Company there 
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By D. J. Defoe 


* ES, times have changed tremen- 
dously for the country banker. 
I often wonder what some of my 
former partners would think if they 
came back into the banking business 
today.” 

It was George R. Freer talking. He’s 
cashier of the Farmers Bank, of Ash- 
land, Ohio, the largest private bank in 
the state. I had stopped in to get the 
story of how his bank increased its 
deposits from half a million to twice 
that sum in a year’s time. ‘““That’s an 
old story,” he said simply, “because it 
happened nine years ago when we 
moved into this new building.” 

So we didn’t spend too much time 
on ancient history but looked around 
to see what 1928 news there was to 
report. 

I asked, of course, in what way bank- 
ing today is so much different from 
what it was a generation ago. 

“Today, when a customer comes in 
to apply for a loan, the banker must 
give his answer almost instantly. 
People don’t want to wait. They 
know enough about banking to expect 
a yes or noright away. By the time a 
man gets done telling me his story, 
I’ve got to know what I’m going to do. 
If I’m going to grant his request for a 
loan, I give him a prompt ‘yes.’ If I’m 
going to turn him down, I want to 
know that immediately, too. You 
can’t wear a poker face and be a suc- 
cessful small town banker today.” 

I asked on what basis he was able to 
form his conclusions. How could he 
make up his mind so quickly? 

““You’ve got to think fast,’’ replied 
Mr. Freer, ‘‘and you’ve got to be able 
to judge men. Perhaps there’s a knack 
at that; I always was lucky in sizing 
up people. But the main thing is to 
know your people in advance. I 
suppose that 50 per cent of our people 
could come in here tomorrow and 
borrow money on their signatures 
alone. We know our people, you see. 

“But when we get a loan application 
from a customer we don’t know, as can 
always happen, my rule is to take time 


Our Job 


Lending 


Depends on How Well 
We Know Our People 


to find out. I want to 
do all the worrying 
about that loan at the 
time the loan is made. 
I never wake up worry- 


ing about a loan, or 
spoil a good vacation 


trip by wondering 
whether some fellow is going to pay up 
or not. If other bankers followed this 
same rule, they’d be much happier.” 

Of course I asked how he checks up 
on applicants. 

“We exchange credit data with the 
other local banks, and if we find a man 
is borrowing money at two or three 
different places, we shut down on him,” 
answered Mr. Freer. “Our local credit 
bureau also helps. We employ the 
usual sources of information, of course, 
except that possibly we make more 
constant use of the information we get. 

“The banker today has to watch 
mighty carefully to avoid loss, because 
sO many new avenues of credit have 
been opened up that people often get 
in over their depth. 


“GOR instance, suppose a young 

fellow comes to town and rents a 
house for $35 a month,” he said, draw- 
ing a pad toward him and jotting down 
the figure. ‘Then he buys a washing 
machine for $15 a month and some 
furniture for $25 a month and a radio 
and some clothes, and—oh yes, I 
forgot to add in the automobile. 
That’s a liability, not an asset, although 
few young fellows realize it. Lots of 
people get their finances spread out so 
thin that they haven’t anything left 
for food or doctor’s bills or emer- 
gencies. That’s one reason why it is 
harder all the time for a small town 
banker to make a profit. The risks 
are greater every year.” 

And yet, Mr. Freer went on to 
explain, his bank not only lends money, 
but lends more money in proportion to 
its deposits than does the average 
country bank. 

“We have a quantity of small 
notes,” he went on. “When the bank 


examiners come here to check us up, 
they list these notes on an adding 
machine, and then—for their own 
amusement —they stretch out the add- 
ing machine tape to see how long it is. 
Sometimes the tape reaches nearly the 
full length of our banking room. 

“The examiners are always amazed 
that we can loan so much, to so many 
different people, and have such a slight 
credit loss. Our average loss, by the 
way, is only 4 to 5 per cent of our net 
earnings. 

“‘How do we keep our losses so low? 
First, by knowing our people. Second, 
by lending on character rather than 
on collateral. And thirdly, by refusing 
to cross off a loan as hopeless.” 

I recalled his statement that he is 
willing to loan money unsecured to 50 
per cent or more of his depositors, and 
so asked if people didn’t take ad- 
vantage of him. If a man knew he 
could borrow money on his face, 
wouldn’t he be apt to borrow too much 
and at too many places? 

“Just the opposite,” replied Mr. 
Freer with emphasis. “If the man 
knows that his banker regards him as 
honest, it helps him. He’s more than 
ever anxious to keep his record clean. 
People value their reputation, just as 
you and I do ours.” 

Mr. Freer, let me explain, enjoys 
banking. Every day he’s there on the 
job, ready to call his customers by 
name. His bank has a friendly feeling, 
which even an outsider can observe. 
He isn’t afraid to give you definite 
information. He smiles when he talks; 
he is genuinely and sincerely cordial. 
I felt instinctively that he likes people 
and believes that most borrowers are 
honest. 

“Tell me,” 


I asked, “how you 
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increased your deposits 100 per cent or 
more when you opened this present 
room.” 

‘That was nine or ten years ago,” 
he said. “Our deposits were $540,000. 
We never had paid any interest on 
savings, largely because we didn’t have 
room in our older quarters for a savings 
department. But when we moved in 
here, we had space for everything. We 
began then to pay interest and to 
solicit savings accounts, with the result 
that we gained about $200,000 in new 
savings accounts within a few months. 

“Then we solicited business in one 
way or another, and of course we in- 
vited our friends in here to see the new 
bank and examine our beautiful new 
vault with its plate-glass window. I 
suppose we had ten thousand visitors 
here the first few weeks. We pushed 
our deposits up to $1,135,000 within a 
year. 

“Today our deposits are $1,600,000, 
and we stay right around that figure.” 

The business was there, that story 
indicated, and Mr. Freer’s friendliness 
invited it to come to this bank and 
stay. That, again, is his story of 
“know your people.” This acquaint- 
ance with his customers helped the 
bank once before, about twenty years 
ago, when an unfounded 
rumor created a run on 
the bank. 

“T don’t suppose you 
ever had any experience 
with a run,” said Mr. 
Freer. ‘“‘The first thing 
I thought of was, ‘Here 
I’ve worked for ten years 
to build up something, 
and in ten minutes it’s 
all gone.’ 

“But I didn’t try to 
stop it, at least not in 
any wholesale sort of 
way. I told my partners 
I'd take care of the run, and when each 
depositor came in, I led him to the 
back room and said, ‘All right, I know 
what you want. Spread your papers 
out here on the desk and I’ll give you 
your money.’ So I settled with all 
of them. And then I said, ‘Now when 
you satisfy yourself that this bank is 
solvent and that the rumor which 
brought you in here is a lie, I want 
you to come back and give us your 
business again. We don’t want to lose 
you as a customer.’ 


“SOME of them,” Mr. Freer went on 
to explain, said, ‘Well, if that’s the 
case, just keep the money now.’ But 
i told them, ‘No, I want you to wait 
till you know for yourself that we’re 
sound and solid. Then come back.’ 
“So the run stopped after about 
ten or twenty thousand dollars had 
been withdrawn, and within a short 
time we got every bit of it back. We 
didn’t lose a customer. 


**That’s what a small town bank can 
do if it knows its people. A city bank 
that has many foreign depositors can’t 
do that. 

“*T have been to Cleveland at various 
times in the past when banks had a 
run. I’ve watched the hundreds of 
foreigners waiting to get their money. 
You can’t reason with them, of course, 


and the business you lose then never 
comes back. 

“We don’t get so much of that 
floating foreign element today, and it’s 
a good thing.” 

Ashland, by the way, is a town of 
about 12,000 located about seventy 
miles southwest of Cleveland. It has 
about fifty factories, large and small, 
including the country’s largest toy 
balloon factory, one of the largest water 
pump works in the country, a factory 
making druggists’ rubber sundries and 
surgical goods, the largest maker of 
poultry and stock food in America, 
and other diversified industries. 

The president of the Farmers Bank is 
J. L. Clark of the firm of Dr. Hess and 
Clark, Inc., a firm that has prospered 


from the sale of stock food and 


“‘panacea’”’ to make lazy hens lay. 

I felt that Mr. Freer’s explanation 
of his willingness to lend money was 
interesting, so I came back to that 
subject again. 


Thirteen 


“Lending money is what we’re in 
business to do,” he answered to 
another question. ‘Some of the small 
country banks are just existing, any- 
way. Their volume of business is so 
small and their overhead so high that 
there isn’t enough margin in between. 
And then country banks are facing 
heavy competition from city banks, 
just as country stores have been 
nearly put out of business by good 
roads and the nearness of the cities. 


“LENDING money is our surest and 
our safest investment. Itis much 
better for us to loan out money right 
here at home where we can watch it, 
than for us to scatter our money else- 
where. And of course, the fact that 
our customers can borrow here when 
they want it, gives us a permanent 
hold on their business which no city 
bank can approach.” 

Aside from loans, I asked, how can a 
small town bank make a profit? How 
about the investment department? 

“We don’t buy many bonds for in- 
vestment,” replied Mr. Freer. ‘In 
fact, at times we have loaned out so 
much that we actually borrow, in 
order to keep our reserve up to the 
legal requirement. 

“For our customers, we 
have a bond department, 
in charge of H. L. Hess, 
assistant cashier. If a cus- 
tomer wants to buy a bond, 
we turn the prospect over 
to Mr. Hess. We expect that depart- 
ment to show a profit at the end of 
the year.” 

I asked what other departments 
helped with their own small profits. 

“Our collections help to some ex- 
tent,’’ Mr. Freer responded. ‘“‘We get 
considerable outside business, coming 
from all over the country.” 

How about a Christmas Savings 
Club, I asked. Did it pay a profit? 

For answer, young Gaylord Freer — 
a son—opened the top drawer and 
brought out a black leather account 
book. ‘“Here’s the record of our 
Christmas Club,” he said. ‘““We 
started it in 1920, and we still are the 
only bank in Ashland offering a 
Christmas Club. 

“For six years the Christmas Club 
lost us money, all the way up to $415 a 
year,” said young Freer. ‘“‘Now, of 
course, supplies for the club are way 
down in price —$88 instead of $400 as 
they were the first year. That’s one 
reason we were able to show a profit 
the last two years.” 

The story of this bank’s Christmas 
Club, as recorded in this small leather 
book, is so interesting that I asked 
permission to borrow the book and 
reprint the figures here. They give 
silent testimony of George R. Freer’s 
belief that a country bank ought to do 
the right thing by its customers. For 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Nothing cheap about this chain, some of whose stores are complete units selling groceries, drugs and meats 


ooking the Chain Stores 


Developments in the Business and 
Their Significance to the Banker 


HAT?’S the outlook in the chain 
store field, and how does it 
affect banks? 

Several people have asked me that 
type of question lately. Why they 
should pick on me for an answer will be 
presently explained. But here were 
their questions: 

A leading New York newspaper 
editor: “If small stores that are news- 
paper advertisers continue to link 
together into chains that don’t adver- 
tise, what are our newspapers coming 
to? How are we going to make a 
revenue?” 

An editor of a national weekly 
magazine: “‘Are the chains going to put 
the little retailers out of business? 
What are we coming to —monopolies of 
distribution?” 

A chain store executive: “Around me 
I see mergers, and now I hear thunder- 
ings of slot machines to peddle 
cigarettes and sell soft drinks and 
other merchandise. Are we coming to 
mechanical chain stores?” 

And so on. You don’t even need to 
read the papers to find out that 
changes are going on. 

And what are some of the changes? 

Well, let me itemize a few. 

Take the cigar stores as a first 
example. The United Cigar Stores 
were one of the first chains to do 
things in a big way. Their most 
famous store for years, and at the 
time of its opening the most famous 
cigar store in the world, stood in the 
Flatiron Building at 23rd street and 
Broadway. And yet, after years of 
doing business in this stand, the 
United withdrew this store and the 
storeroom stood vacant —because the 


By Fred B. Barton 


rent was too high for a cigar store to 
show a profit. 

Then mark what happened. Into 
this abandoned room moved a drug 
store, owned by Walgreen of Chicago 
who has recently invaded Columbus 
and now New York with a few large 
and very busy stores. Walgreen is, we 
can assume, making a profit in this 
store where even such an experienced 
merchandiser as the United had failed 
of a profit. 


"THERE'S a sequel to this, of course. 

The sequel is just now beginning to 
happen. Itis this: The United Cigar 
Stores, realizing that merchandising 
ideas have changed, are opening drug 
stores of theirown. Down in Washing- 
ton, D. C., three United Cigar stores 
that occupied good locations but paid 
high rents have been made over into 
Whelan Drug Stores. Mr. Whelan, 
as most business men know, is presi- 
dent of the United and is chairman of 
the board of the Whelan Drug Com- 
pany. 

I met the new president of the 
Whelan Drug stores and asked him 
what his plans are. “‘We have seventy 
stores running now and expect to 
make this 100 by Christmas,” he said. 
“‘Next year we'll open a second hun- 
dred. lf we can expand our organiza- 
tion rapidly enough to take care of a 
third hundred steres next year, we’ll 
open them too.” 

They’re working out, incidentally, 
some new ideas of drug store opera- 
tion. Some changes in personnel. It 


isn’t impossible at all that they can 
open two drug stores a week next 
year. They have the locations and the 
money; the rest they can get. 

Now let’s see another phase of 
activity in the drug business. 

Down in New York a newcomer 
named Neve has linked together about 
sixty independent drug stores into a 
chain under his own name. He dresses 
them up prettily. Each Neve drug 
store carries a green electric sign out 
front which distinguishes it like a 
lighthouse. 

An organization of independents, 
jumping together to form a chain over- 
night, may lack some of the coherence 
and uniformity that a singly owned and 
singly managed chain has. After all, 
nothing is easier in the chain store 
business than opening up new stores 
and hanging the right kind of sign 
out in front; what is hard is making 
these stores pay. 

Without attempting to predict 
whether this particular ‘“‘chain” will 
do it, let me cite one or two novel 
features that it advertises. 

First, the Neve drug stores advertise 
that they carry nothing but nationally 
advertised brands. No private or 
controlled merchandise is on _ their 
shelves, nor do they, they assert, offer 
their clerks any “‘p.m.’s” or bonus for 
selling some long-profit item. 

Second, I have. been told that any 
customer of a Neve drug store will be 
served a bromo-seltzer free of charge 
if he asks at the soda fountain. If he 
has a headache, the treat is on the 
house. 

Third, this company is using premi- 
ums, such as a box of chocolates with a 
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dollar purchase, 
still further. 

There may be great possibilities in 
those three ideas. For instance, I 
recently talked with the president of a 
drug chain—whose name will not be 
given on request —and found that he 
does not believe in private brands. 
“Any chain that tries to substitute 
some unknown brand for what the 
customer asks for, is committing sui- 
cide,’ was his way of putting it. 

That’s a big change. Just what it 
will mean is hard to foretell. It in- 
dicates that chain stores realize today 
that their customers are more in- 
telligent and have a right to dictate 
the goods that the store shall carry. 
It indicates that chain stores recognize 
their responsibility; that they have a 
conscience. 

But this is getting off into the remote 
phases of chain store management. 
Let’s get back to concrete cases, with 
some action in them. 

Take Childs restaurants. Every- 
body knows Childs. Belasco staged a 
show one year with the epilogue or 
third act taking place in a Childs 
restaurant —flapjack maker and _ all. 
Humorists called Childs “the cafe des 
Enfants.”’ Down on the Bowery where 
you’d think you’d never find a decent 
eating place, you spot a Childs from 
afar. In distant cities where you don’t 
know a soul, you encounter a Childs 
with its standardized cleanliness and 
uniform menu, and you feel at home. 

Childs restaurants were a pioneer, 
and a successful chain. But then 
something happened. The company 
wanted to elevate the standards of its 
business. It opened dazzling eating 
palaces on Fifth Avenue and elsewhere. 
It elevated its prices: ““They were 
charging me ten cents for three prunes, 
till I quit eating there,” a friend in 
New York told me. They went Battle 
Creek and cut out many meat dishes, 
offering various substitutes which evi- 
dently didn’t suit the public. I tried 
them and I know they didn’t suit me. 


to stimulate ‘ sales 


O the stock of Childs went from 74 
to 44. And then the minority stock- 
holders, headed by a lawyer named 
Elihu J. Zwilling, staged a fight. They 
made the company put meat back into 
the menu. “Freedom of choice,”’ they 
call it. They made the company do 
some newspaper advertising. They 
made the management put the white- 
enamel lettered “Childs” sign on the 
front of the beautiful eating palaces. 
I met Mr. Zwilling. He has about 
two dozen corporation seals on his 
desk, or maybe he’s a notary public in 
two dozen different counties: he has 
a lot of seals at any rate. I found him 
well posted on chain store affairs. 
“You and the other stockholders 
have won your fight now and are all 
through, aren’t you?” I asked. 


““We’ve won one point.” he replied, 
“but we won’t be through for another 
year. We’re going to keep right after 
the management and have some more 
changes made, until the Childs restau- 
rants start paying again. 

*“There’s no reason why they should 
not pay,” he continued. ‘““The company 
has many excellent locations, all of 
which used to pay a profit. It’s just a 
matter of getting rid of some unprofit- 
able policies and getting back to old 
methods.” 

“But how about new competition?” 
I asked. ‘Other restaurant chains 
have sprung up, including all kinds 
of sandwich shops. Won’t that make 
a difference?” 

“I don’t think so,” replied Mr. 
Zwilling, ‘and here’s why. People are 
eating out more than they used to. 
The money spent in restaurants is far 
more than it used to be. We have 
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sell them. The merchandise we offer 
our customers has beauty and style. 
I wouldn’t be ashamed to see my wife 
wearing one of our $5 dresses.” 

Evidently other people see a future 
in the 5c-to-$1 field. I called at the 
office of the Schulte-United Company, 
trying to see the president, and barely 
avoided being swept into line with a 
couple of dozen bright young fellows 
who were applying for jobs as store 
managers and clerks. 


Two of the Peoples Drug Stores in Washington —one of them the “home of the longest soda fountain 
in Washington” 


abundant faith that Childs can get 
back its volume.” 

Let’s see what is happening in 
merchandise chains. 

Down in Virginia and North Caro- 

lina this spring I was amazed at the 
number and prosperity of small depart- 
ment store chains that I had never 
heard of before. Chains of 5c-to-$1 
stores. Chains of five-and-tens. Mer- 
cantile chains, meaning women’s ready- 
to-wear. 
. I thought the situation was purely 
local, due to the number of colored 
people in those states and the fact 
that warm southern weather enables 
women to wear a $1.19 dress or a 79c 
waist and get away with it. 

But it seems that the day of the 5c- 
to-$1 store is just started. And the 
field is stupendous. The president of 
one of these companies said to me, “I 
actually don’t see how factories can 
make women’s dresses at the price we 


Perhaps I’d have made more money 
in that case than I’ll make on my own. 
For chain stores have a definite goal to 
shoot at and seem, generally speaking, 
to hit their mark. And they carry 
many men with them to success. 

“This company has made twenty 
millionaires within the last ten years,” 
said the president of the Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation to me. This 
company, long a resident of Memphis, 
has just moved its headquarters to 
New York, with the intention of doing 
in the Central States and in the East 
what it has already done in the Pacific 
States of the West: namely, sign up 
local operators to use the trade- 
marked fixtures and name of the 
Piggly Wiggly stores and conduct a 
retail grocery business. 

These stores, he told me, feature 
advertised goods of the better class. 
He added that he had just sold the 
State of Connecticut, a territory which 
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within three years, he expected, would 
add $3,000,000 to the company’s an- 
nual sales. Already, he said, it is the 
second largest grocery chain in the 
country, in dollars and cents, coming 
ahead of Kroger and second only to 
A. & P. 

You come to believe, when you 
listen to chain store magnates, that 
their forecasts are not empty boasting. 
A chain grocery of 100 stores, for 
example, was recently coaxed into 
featuring marshmallows in five-pound 
boxes at a special price, six toasting 
forks being given away by the manu- 
facturers with each box. The carload 
held eleven tons, which meant forty 
boxes for each store. At the end of 
the second day the carload was gone 
and the company was telegraphing to 
Chicago for another. 

Chain stores find they can sell almost 
anything. The Peoples Drug Stores of 
Washington, D.C., in many ways the 
finest drug stores in the country, have 
sold golf clubs and tennis racquets as 
well as lawn seed, and all in surprising 
quantities. And once when the local 
grocery stores were selling only a cheap 
grade of butter, the Peoples Drug 
stores sold the best butter they could 
get and forced the chain groceries to 
raise their standard. 

H. C. Bohack, the millionaire chain 
grocer of Brooklyn, sells gasoline and 


_ automobile tires as well as his own 


hams and pork products and of course 
quantities of groceries. 

These things indicate the resource- 
fulness of chain store operators. They 
have their ear to the ground, too. One 
big chain store man said to me “‘I have 
$800,000 of the company’s money on 
call in Wall Street today. It is costing 
me 5 per cent and I’m making 6% per 
cent or better. I intend to show my 
stockholders that this year’s dividend 
didn’t cost me anything.” . 


But of course a banker may discern 
some clouds forming in today’s blue 
sky and foresee an end to this fair 
weather business. ‘‘Aren’t chain stores 
reaching the saturation point?” I have 
heard people ask. 

Over at the J. C. Penney Company 
offices they said to me, ‘““We have 1,024 
stores today which, frankly, aren’t 
many in a country this size. And yet 
we aren’t interested in large numbers 
of stores. Our work is to train men, 
and when we have men of the right 
kind ready to take charge of a store, we’ll 
open new stores to take care of them.” 

Not all chains, to be frank, feel so 
optimistic. Many smaller and local 
chains, particularly in the grocery 
field, have sold out or merged. There 
is abundant opportunity for those who 
are timid to unload their financial 
responsibilities onto shoulders that are 
stronger and braver. The financing of 
chain store companies has become a 
business in itself; half a dozen firms 
specialize in this alone. 


S for the success of such re-financed 
chains, it can be said that more 
have prospered than have failed. One 
banking house had poor luck with one 
chain but offset this with an excep- 
tional showing from some other chains 
on its list. Not every chain store 
company makes money, to be sure; 
but the business is sufficiently definite 
in its workings to show its strength or 
weakness clearly. In two days’ time, 
the president of the Kroger grocery 
stores told me, his accountants can 
appraise a chain grocery concern and 
find out exactly how much it is worth. 
He has bought out half a dozen small 
chains without, in many instances, 
even leaving his office to look over the 
property he is buying. The figures 
tell him everything he needs to know. 
That brings up another question 
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that bankers must be interested in. 
“How can any one man supervise a 
thousand stores?” ‘‘Aren’t there so 
many loopholes, of carelessness and 
stealing, that these larger chain store 
companies are unsafe?” 

The accounting system of every 
chain store company is sufficiently 
accurate so that any leaks, whether 
through dishonesty or carelessness, are 
speedily made apparent. There always 
will be some trouble with young 
fellows who can’t handle money with- 
out some of it sticking to their fingers. 
In this matter, however, even banks 
suffer. The chains probably protect 
themselves as well as do many banks. 
At any rate, it is almost impossible for 
anyone to steal enough from a chain 
store to affect that store’s earnings 
seriously. 

What can affect the chains more than 
anything else is the influx of new ideas. 
These new slot machines, which vend 
cigarettes or postage stamps or razor 
blades or what have you, may cause a 
pretty upset in the chain store world. 
With ideas like this you can count on 
it that the company that sets aside a 
yearly sum to invest in new equip- 
ment is going to keep itself safely in the 
running. 

In the chain grocery field, for 
instance, the 1928 trend has been 
toward stores of the type called “food 
markets.” Instead of the old-style 
“dry” grocery store, you now find 
chain groceries with a meat depart- 
ment and also fruit and vegetable 
departments, thus offering everything 
in the food line under one roof. If a 
banker is lending money to a local 
grocery chain that is adapting itself 
to new buying tastes, then that chain 
would seem to be a safer risk than a 
chain that is dragging along on dis- 
carded methods and ideas. 

This, to my mind, is the acid test of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Cost 


Conditioning 


saving in the cost 

of operating its 
fleet of thirty-one cars 
used by the various de- 
partment officials and 
employees has resulted 
from the establishment 
and operation of a 
private garage by the 
American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

The American Trust 
Company is one of the 
few banking institutions 
on the Pacific Coast to 
operate its own garage 
successfully. 

It is now about three 
years since the company 
constructed its garage 
building on Clay Street, 


ont 


The original invest- 
ment for equipment 
amounted to some $2,- 
800, additional supplies 
being purchased as 
needed, and to date the 
total expended for equip- 
ment has been around 
$4,000. It was the bank’s 
policy from the start to 
equip the shop in a 
small way only, to keep 
the overhead at a mini- 
mum. This required 
only the most necessary 
equipment. 

“If the mechanic rec- 
ommended the pur- 
chase of a certain 
machine or set of tools,” 
said Mr. Mullins, “we 
first ascertained whether 


and investment 


was involved in equip- 
ping the garage and putting 
it on an efficient basis for the 
maintenance of its fleet of 
automobiles has been more 
than justified by the savings 
as against the cost of the usual garage 
service outside. 

That operating its own garage has 
been a real economy is indicated by the 
figures revealed by H. H. Mullins, the 
bank’s director of supplies. 

“Before deciding to operate our own 
garage,” he said, ‘““we made an investi- 
gation of the cost of servicing our cars 
in outside garages. We found that the 
best we could do in private garages was 
an arrangement which called for stor- 
age and service at the rate of $25 a 
month for each car. For thirty-one 
cars, that meant a cost of $775 a month 
for storage and service alone, not con- 
sidering the cost of repair and extra 
parts. 

“Now let us see what the cost of 
maintaining our own garage has been. 
The garage is equipped with a machine 
shop to make any repairs. We have a 
force of three men to render day and 
night service. My figures show that 
the cost of operating the garage has 
been $450 a month, figuring wages of 
service men and other fixed expense. 
The cost of maintenance, which in- 
cludes cost of parts that enter in re- 
pairs and reconditioning of cars, is $190 
amonth. This makes the total monthly 
cost $640. Now compare this with 
the $775 which it would cost us to 
store and service our cars in a private 
garage, without considering the cost of 
repairs and parts. . 

“And there are other savings. For 


The Bank’s Own Garage for 
Service on the Bank’s Cars. 


By J. K. Novins 


instance, we purchase oils and gasoline 
at wholesale prices. All told, we use 
about $400 worth of gasoline a month, 
and at the wholesale prices our saving 
runs about $60 a month. 

“All parts needed for repairs are 
purchased at wholesale, at savings from 
40 per cent to 15 per cent. 

“Consequently, we feel gratified with 
the results. Aside from the savings in 
cost, maintaining our own garage 
equipment has helped to keep our fleet 
in good condition at all times, thus 
adding to the efficiency of the various 
banking departments.” 


T° give a specific example of the econ- 

omy with which the garage renders 
service, in one month the total cost of 
purchasing parts for the bank’s twelve 
Ford cars amounted to only $80. These 
parts were needed to keep the cars in 
good condition, and the cost would 
have amounted to much more had the 
work been done on the outside. 

The garage and service shop occupy 
the main and basement floors of a 
three-story building, the second and 
third floors being used by the supply 
and purchasing departments. The 
purchase of equipment and supplies for 
the garage is supervised by the director 
of supplies, who is in a position to keep 
close tab on its economical operation. 


it would be used on 
other jobs, so that the 
expense would be fully justi- 
fied. If it was apparent that 
a machine was to be used 
on only one or two repair 
jobs, and would not be needed 
again for some time, then it would be 
more economical to do without the 
equipment, and send that particular 
job outside.” 

Here is a list of the most necessary 
equipment used for servicing and repair 
work at the garage: 

One air compressor, 6 cubic feet. 

One set of wheel pullers. 

One welding outfit. 

One forge and anvil. 

Two creepers. 

Two floor jacks. 

One drill press. 

One emery wheel — belting and shaft- 
ing with 3-horsepower motor. 

One battery charging outfit. 

One set of expansion reamers, from 
to 5/16. 

One set of 
micrometers. 

One set of combination screw plates. 

One cylinder grinder. 

One 4% inch electric portable drill, 
and a % inch electric portable drill. 

One breast drill. 

One duco spray gun. 

One set of blow torch and valve 
lifters. 

One crane. 

In addition, there is always a supply 
of oils and greases, and a small amount 
of most necessary hand tools. 

It is the policy never to stock up on 
parts. As parts are needed for a 
particular repair job, the manager of 
the garage requisitions the material, 


inside and _ outside 
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and it is purchased at wholesale 
through the purchasing department. 
Careful record is made of such pur- 
chases. The cost of repairs on cars is 
taken into account when the expense 
committee considers the purchase of 
new cars. 

Each of the thirty-one cars stored in 
the bank’s garage receives regular in- 
spection at least twice a week, the 
minor repairs being made as needed. 
At a point in the life of the car when 
an expensive major reconditioning job 
is imperative, then it might prove most 
economical to trade it in for a new car. 
When this becomes necessary the 
director of supplies lays the matter 
before the expense committee, con- 
sisting of the bank’s cashier, auditor 
and an executive vice-president. Ford 
cars are usually kept in service four 
years before being traded in for new 
cars. 

A careful system of checking up on 
cars in storage has been developed, 
chiefly to prevent use of cars for other 
than bank service. The garage at- 
tendant keeps a record for each car 
stored, noting on his form the make 
and license number of the car, the 
time it was taken out, the time re- 
turned, the number of gallons of 
gasoline required to fill the tank, and 
the amount of oil used. When the car 
is taken out of the garage, the driver is 


- required to sign his name on the garage 


record. 

Each morning the garage attendant 
checks up on cars that remained out 
during the night or over Sunday. A 


list of the missing 


cars is then sub- 
mitted to the cashier, 
for his investigation. 
This procedure is 
necessary in order to 
prevent employees 
from taking out cars 
for their own per- 
sonal use. Where a 
car has remained out 
after banking hours, 
the driver is required 
to make a report to 
the cashier, and if he 
used the car in bank 
service he must state 
the full details in 
the case. 


To make sure that 


the cars belonging 
to the various departments are used by 
the properly designated persons, the 
following card record system is used: 
In each department one person is 
designated to authorize use of the cars 
belonging to that department. Anyone 
in the department requiring the use of 
a car must receive that official’s order, 
in the form of an ‘Automobile Permit 
Card.” On this card is noted the 
make, style and license number of the 
car, and the name of the person to 
whom the car is assigned. To make 
sure that the car is turned over to the 
properly authorized person, the latter’s 
signature appears on the card. Upon 
presenting the card to the garage at- 
tendant, he signs his name on the card, 
and before the car is finally issued, both 
signatures are care- 


GARAGE RECORD 


fully compared. This 
double check makes 
it practically impos- 
s ble for anyone to 


sensi claim a car without 


Maker of | License| Time Time /|Gals| Quarts 
Car No. Taken Out| Returned |Gas oil 


Signature Driver 


proper authorization 


of the department 


official. 


In the absence of 


Trust ComPANY 
1 


AUTOMOBILE PERMIT CARD seid 


the department 
official, any one in 
the department can 
obtain use of a car 
by getting the 


authorization of 


one of the executive 


vice - presidents of 


——J Y#lid only on 
ate issued 


Upon Presentation of permit card nN, 
lO. 


to 


Signature appears below, 


———Please deliver 


automobile 
SPecimen of whose 


the bank. 
Similarly, if an 
employee desires to 
use a car belonging 
to a different de- 
partment, he must 
first obtain the 
authorization of the 
properly designated 


TTT 


“thorized signature ~~ official of that de- 
ena partment, or of one 
of the executive vice- 

presidents. 


When the car is 


to be used by an 


employee other than the one whose 
name appears on the Automobile Per- 
mit Card, a special “Requisition for 
Automobile” form must be filed out, 
with the number of permit card, make 
and style of the automobile, and it 
must bear the signature of the person 
calling for the card. This form is 
signed by the authorization official. 

It is the policy, as far as is physically 
possible, to make all repairs in the 
bank’s own garage. If by any chance 
one of the bank’s cars breaks down on 
the road, then it is towed in by a 
private towing company. The Ameri- 
can Trust Company garage effected an 
arrangement for such service, at a 
cost of something like a dollar and a 
half for each car towed in. This is far 
more practicable than maintaining its 
own towing car. All repairs are made 
free of charge, and the cost of the 
repairs is not charged to the depart- 
ment operating such cars. The garage 
mechanics are not permitted to do any 
work for outsiders. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the 


We May See a Middle 
Course for Banking 


By William H. Kniffin 


N THE administration of a bank, 
we pursue one of two general 
policies: One identifies the bank 

as a public institution, organized for 
public service and as an accommoda- 
tion to the community, and the other 
identifies the bank as an autocrat, op- 
erating solely for private gain. 

The guiding influence of the bank 
organized for public service is philan- 
thropic, in the sense that the bank is 
looked upon as a place where men and 
women of the community may de- 
posit their funds, whether for business 
or for saving purposes, and know that 
they will be safe. In addition to the 
benefit of safety is the benefit of the 
facilities afforded by the bank to its 
customers in the transaction of busi- 
ness and personal affairs. 

That this necessarily must be the 
case, needs no argument here. With- 
out the support and patronage of the 
public the bank could not justify its 
existence, nor would it prove profitable 
to those who make its operations 
possible. Capital does not seek a 
vacuum, but profitable employment. 
The banker who does not give some 
heed to the element of good will in the 
conduct of his institution, has yet to 
learn the first essential to success. 
While the bank, in a measure, dealsin a 
necessity of life, it is conceivable that 
we could get along without it, if we 
had to, whatever the inconvenience. 


Bidding for Patronage 


We accept the proposition, there- 
fore, that a bank is created for the 
public good. But in practice of it, 
many banks have overstepped the 
established rules of banking ethics. 
Particularly is this true in respect to 
new banks and those that are the 
result of pique on the part of dissenting 
directors of established institutions. 
Such a bank will offer inducements in 
the way of interest and make loans 
that violate all accepted standards of 
bank practice. It is no uncommon 
thing for a bank to open its doors and 
announce from the start that it will 


pay interest on 
checking balances, 
while the older 
banks in the com- 
munity do not. 
They propose to do 
better by the deposi- 
tors than the other 
institutions, cast re- 
flection upon their 
methods, and show 
by contrast how 
liberal a bank can 
be. They are will- 
ing to pay for money, while others 
seek to get it for nothing. 

In many instances these interest 
inducements are a subtle force, working 
on the quiet, but working all the time. 
The propaganda is not spread from the 
housetops, but a “whispering cam- 
paign” is carried on, and only the 
favored few are let in on the good 
things. You are pledged to secrecy as 
to how generous the bank is to you, 
which of course flatters your vanity 
and makes you believe that you are a 
little better than the common herd — 
either a better business man to get the 
favors, or better off financially to be 
entitled to them. At any rate, you 
have a monthly credit that looks like 
easy money and you regard it as such. 
But such things, like murder, will out. 
In arash moment you reveal the secret 
and then something happens. 


N one instance the brother-in-law 
of a director in one bank got an 
interest concession in another, while 
the aforesaid director did not. In an 


‘unguarded moment he told tales on 


his banker that were not intended 
to be told. 

As soon as the director discovered 
that he had been slighted, he too 
demanded concessions —and got them. 
As a measure of retaliation, he pro- 
posed to his own board that they wage 
warfare on the other institution by 
paying interest on all balances in the 
bank. In a moment of stampede, the 
board passed the necessary resolution 
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With this innovation, 
the bank proposed to 
give away quite half of 
its previous additions 
to its surplus account. 
Luckily, one of the 
directors had done 
some figuring 


and the officials were about to broad- 
cast this message: 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT THIS BANK 
HAS EVER MADE! 

Beginning July First, we will pay 2 per 
cent interest on all checking balances, com- 
puted monthly, on the average daily bal- 


ance. No exceptions, no qualifications, no 
restrictions. 


WE ARE THE ONLY BANK IN BLANK COUNTY 
THAT TREATS ITS DEPOSITORS RIGHT ! 
One of the directors who had not 

been stampeded into a hasty act, even 
though he was in the minority, began 
to do some figuring. He asked for in- 
formation. He instituted a_ three 
months’ test to ascertain how much 
this war would be likely to cost, and 
found that it would run into a goodly 
sum —quite half the net profits after 
dividends. In other words, the bank 
proposed to give away half its previous 
additions to surplus account. The 
announcement was never made. 


Buying Deposits 


Time was when a checking account 
in a well-known bank was.a badge of 
honor. A check on such a bank was a 
privilege not to be despised and which 
everybody could not enjoy. The 
bank did you a favor in accepting your 
business, which favor you appreciated. 
Came the day when some banker began 
to see that more money could be 
bought outright than could be at- 
tracted by the subtle bait of mere 
prestige. He went out boldly and bid 
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for deposits. His competitors followed 
him, and some went him one better. 
Competition waxed furious. Bank 
after bank fell into line, some because 
they saw the point, and others because 
there was no other way to hold their 
business. Ultimately it became a 
fixed banking custom in the larger 


cities. Some fifteen years ago, I sat 
at the desk of an old time banker who 
administered a time-honored bank in 
New York. With a very definite note 
of regret, he said: “‘We had to come 
to it. For the first time in nearly a 
hundred years we now pay interest on 
checking accounts.” 


Bigness no Asset in Itself 


Personally, I am of the old school of 
thought. I believe a checking account 
in a good bank to be sufficient recom- 
pense for the use of the funds, if the 
labor and the facilities so afforded be 
considered as of value to the depositor. 
If he has more funds than he needs for 
the time being, let him take out a 
certificate of deposit. Treat every- 
body exactly alike. Play no favorites. 
I would rather run a $5,000,000 bank 
and make money, than a $10,000,000 
bank and lose it. I am for profits 
rather than mere size. I like to see 
that surplus account mount up and 
dividends likewise. That is the test of 
good banking. 


Banking Hours 


Consider the question of hours. 
Banking from time immemorial has 
had established hours, be it 9 to 3, or 
10 to 2, according to local custom. 
Many banks for the convenience of 
customers keep open one or two nights 


a week. Along comes a new fellow 
with a new idea. He runs his bank, 
not for the convenience of the help, 
says he, but for the dear public! He 
will keep open from 8 until 4. Or, it 
may be, he will even see you at seven- 
thirty, and you can get in as late as 
five o’clock. Anything to please you, 
sir! 


The Loan Policy 


In the course of my banking career 
I have met many borrowers and I 
have made many loans. I like that 
fellow who comes in, makes out his 
statement, tells his story, and asks 
for what he wants as a favor and does 
not demand it as aright. On the other 


In her hand she held fifty 

dollars. “If you do not 

make the loan,”’ she said, 

“TI will close my account 

and take this money down 
the street”’ 


hand, I despise that borrower who 
looks upon a bank loan as a lawful 
privilege, and, to enforce the privilege, 
holds over my head the veiled threat 
that he can get it elsewhere if I am 
too fussy and ask too many questions. 


Not long ago a woman came to my 
desk and asked fora small loan. Her 
statement was not over good. She 
referred to a director in another bank, 
near by. She stated that he had told 
her that if she could not get the loan 
at her bank, he would get it at his. 
In her hand she held fifty dollars. “If 
you do not make the loan,” she said, 
“T will close my account and take this 
money down the street.”’ Before I had 
time to make my checking, the delay 
irked her and she closed out two 
accounts —I presume for all time. 

I have had many such experiences 
and no doubt have lost some business 
by trying to be careful about lending 
other people’s money. But I would 
rather lose a few accounts and know 
that I had used due care in making 
loans, than to dole out money promis- 
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cuously to whomsoever might use the 
proper or improper method to get it. 

A fair, even liberal, loan policy is 
much to be desired and highly neces- 
sary if we are to make friends; but the 
bank that outbids its neighbors in the 
making of loans, is headed for trouble. 
It is entirely possible to organize a 
bank and go out after business through 
loans, and get it. All that some 
borrowers need in some instances in 
order to get credit in one bank, is to 
be turned down in another. I call 
them “‘spite loans” —as if to spite a 
rival bank, we should take on a 
doubtful credit, with all its attendant 
dangers! Good will bought at such a 
cost is dear at any price. It can be 
created—no one_ disputes’ that— 
through a generous loan policy; but 
when the policy becomes reckless, good 
banking calls a halt. 


Overdrafts 


Of all the experiences of banking, the 
handling of overdrafts is to my mind 
the most delicate and at the same time 
the most disagreeable. The bookkeeper 
comes in with a sheet. You look over 
the balances, and inspect the check. 
You decide that it may be an over- 
sight. It may be the first offense, or 
it may be habitual. You hate the 
very letters “O.D.” You consider 
that you may offend a customer. You 
may even drive him away. At times, 
you have been liberal in this respect 
and have charged off more money than 
you like to admit through uncollectible 
overdrafts. You do not know whether 
the customer is asking for a temporary 
accommodation or demanding a loan. 
You send the check back, only to be 
soundly berated for not calling up the 
customer and advising him of the 
shortage. He goes out and begins a 
process of pulling down your good will. 
Or, it may be, you pay it—and then 
try to collect it. You carry it along. 
You even turn it over to the attorney. 
You finally collect, only to discover 
you have lost your friend after all. 
If there is anything more troublesome 
than this passing on overdrafts, I have 
yet to find it out. 

I am on the mailing list of two banks 
and get their periodical statements. 
Consistently on both there appears the 
item ‘Overdrafts—None.” I asked 
these bankers at one time how they 
did it. The answer was: ‘‘We return 
every check that is short, no matter 
whose it may be.” I respect these 
bankers’ statements very much; but I 
wonder how many valuable customers 
they must have offended in the course 
of time, merely to enable them to 
report that they never have any over- 
drawn accounts. I could do it; but I 
shudder at the damage that might 
follow. 

I would rather take a few losses than 
take the chance of offending some one 
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whose friendship I value and whose 
business I would seek to hold. Often 
I’ve reversed my decision to return a 
check “short” —by discovery of some 
other account, somewhere in the bank, 
to protect it; or some good reason for 
its happening —and I have saved much 
valued business by a liberal policy 
dealing with this all-too-prevalent 
practice. Like the poor, they are ever 
with us —these overdrawing customers 
—and, like some poverty-stricken mor- 
tals, their poverty in some instances is 
the result of bad management, and in 
others it is just hard luck. I choose to 
give them the benefit of the doubt, 
believing that the majority of my 
people are honest and well meaning. 
The exceptions I can afford to charge 
off. But when I find a merchant taking 
his discounts by overdrafts, with a 
box full of securities upon which he 
refuses to borrow, I am inclined to 
exclaim, ““The nerve of some people!” 


The Unprofitable Account 


If there be a bank that has not in 
recent years given much thought to the 
problem of the unprofitable account, 
I have yet to hear of it. In conven- 
tion, in magazines, in private in- 
tercourse, this subject is discussed 
pro and con. Like a cancer, the 
small account has eaten its way 
into the banking system until it is 
a menace and a source of real 
danger. Practically all bankers con- 


carrying on their 
books a great num- 


cannot by any 
means show a 
profit, individually 
or collectively. Per- 
haps it would not 
be a rash guess to 
place the number 
at one-third: of the 
checking accounts. 

Some bankers, 


counts keep a force 
of bookkeepers and 
tellers busy, fear 


and supplies. Once 
they dare look the 
facts in the face 
and examine their 
accounts, even casually, they areable to 
place their finger upon the direct cause. 
They have been inviting the public to 
open accounts with them and pay their 
bills by check and the public has 
responded nobly. And now that the 
public has found the banks helpful in 
this respect, the banker sits back and 


asks himself if he has not made a mis- 
take in being too liberal in his offer, 
and wonders how he can put the brakes 
on a machine that is running away 
with him. 

He argues that these accounts may 
some day grow into more substantial 
ones; that the good will of these people 
is worth the cost; that at the year’s 
end he has made money, in spite of a 
known avenue of loss. He takes an 
appraisal of known remedies. He 
considers an advertising campaign to 
educate the customer into carrying 
better balances. That is costly and 
may not be effective. 

He considers the service charge, now 
fast becoming the popular remedial 
measure, and knows that herein lies 
the cure. He figures out how many 
accounts would be subject to the 
charge and knows the approximate 
monthly credit from this source. He 
knows this is effective. He wonders 
how many accounts he will lose if he 
institutes the service fee. Then he 
considers his neighbors. He knows 
they have the same problem as he. Of 
that he is certain. He may endeavor to 


Of all the experiences of 

banking, the handling of 

overdrafts is to my mind 
the most disagreeable 
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enlist their support to a definite 


program of service charges and a uni- 
form fee. Some may come into the 
arrangement and some may not. He 
may even fear that having promised 
co-operation, they will break faith and 
see in the breaking a chance to add new 
names to their clientele. 


H" concludes with boldness that he 
will no longer allow the public to 
tell him upon what terms they will deal 
with him, and he proposes to tell them 
upon what terms the bank’s facilities 
are at their command. He ceases 
permitting the public to run his bank 
and begins to run it himself. In this 
he displays no little courage; for it 
takes fortitude to put into action a 
scheme which obviously will drive a 
great many accounts out of his bank, 
and take with them an unknown 
number of sympathetic accounts that 
follow a leader. I believe experience has 
shown that this risk is unduly magni- 
fied, for banks that have had the courage 
of their convictions along this line re- 
port that the beneficial results have 
far outweighed the attendant losses. 
As I, time and again, have cast up the 
balances of some accounts and noted 
the activity, I marvel at the audacity 
of some people in treating their banker 
thus. With a very modest two figure 
balance, some folks will draw twenty, 
thirty, forty checks a month, and feel 
that they are doing their banker a 
favor in keeping him so busy. Whena 
customer tells me that last year he 
put through my bank a certain sum — 
large in his estimation —I remind him 
that it is not how much he sends 
through the bank that counts, but how 
much of the amount “stays put.” In 
a review of one 
account, I found 
the total deposits 
to run upward of 
half a million in a 
year, with over 
10,000 out-of-town 
checks and the 
balances practically 
nil. This fellow 
looked at volume; 
I looked at net re- 
sults. 

I fear that we 
bankers lack the 
courage to deal 
fairly, yet drasti- 
cally, with some of 
our people who thus 
abuse the facilities 
a bank affords. I 
take off my hat to 
him who has the 
temerity to handle 
a bad situation with 
boldness and with success. 

I know full well that it costs money 
to get an account. New business is 
costly. I know full well that people 


(Continued on page 43) 
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“SOMETIMES wonder,” said the 
| visitor, “how you manage to get 
anything like real uniformity where 
your operations are scattered all over 
the city. Do you not find it a problem 
to instruct your staff so that the most 
approved banking practices are car- 
ried on in all offices alike?” 

The speaker was a banker from 
another state, and it so happened that 
we were able to answer his question in 
the most practical manner by showing 
him one phase of staff training in 
actual operation. We asked him if he 
would mind coming to the bank at the 
early hour of 8:30 the next morning. 

He did so, and was duly presented to 
a room full of girls, met to discuss safe 
deposit problems under the leadership 
of the custodian of one of the larger 
city safe deposit departments, Mrs. 
Marie Farrell. They met once a 
month, and quite obviously enjoyed 
and benefited by the gathering. At 
most of the branches there is insuffici- 
ent safe deposit activity to demand the 
whole of one person’s time, and this 
work is therefore combined with other 
duties and assigned to the most ex- 
perienced of the women employees. 

At the head of the room sat Mrs. 
Farrell whose experience has included 
not only a number of years of safe 
deposit work, but also of teaching, so 
that she knew how to present her 
subject to the meeting. At the opening 
the roll was called to see that all 
branches were adequately represented, 
and then she outlined various points of 
procedure and problems that had 
arisen since the last meeting. 

The first problem placed before the 
meeting was what to do in case of the 
death of the renter, joint renter, or 
deputy. The general instructions were 
that the box should be placed under 
seal, and access to it forbidden except 
to the properly qualified representa- 
tives of the deceased. If the family of 
the deceased or his personal representa- 
tives believed that a will might be 


oin the Class 
SAFE Deposit 


For Branch Custodians Who 
Bring Their Problems Along 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


Citizens National Bank, 


found in the box, 
it is opened in the 
presence of the next 
of kin, an officer of 
the bank, and a 
representative of 
the county treas- 
urer’s office —the 
latter being present 
for the purpose of 
satisfying the re- 
quirements of the 
state inheritance 
tax. A list of con- 
tents of the box in such instances is 
made and signed by all the witnesses, 
after which the box is again sealed. 


ON E custodian asked how they were 

to know when a renter died, and the 
answer was that it had been held that 
notice in the newspaper was sufficient 
to place the bank upon notice. A case 
in point was one then before the courts 
which emphasized the necessity for 
carefully watching the newspaper an- 
nouncements. A woman died and her 
death was so recorded. She had a box 
in the safe deposit department of 
another bank, the bank failed to 
notice the death announcement, and 
permitted her brother access to the 
box. He had been authorized to act 
as her deputy for some time previous, 
though he was not a joint renter with 
right of survivorship. Of course this 
authority had been terminated by the 
death, but the bank did not know it 
and admitted the brother. 

He cleared out all the valuables from 
the box, including some $50,000 worth 
of negotiable bonds, and left the state. 
Now the heirs are said to be suing the 
bank for damages, alleging negligence 
on the part of the bank in failing to 
acquaint themselves of the death as 
announced in the press. 

Another question arose in the meet- 
ing: what to do if the box belonged to 
joint renters and one died. The reply 
was that the survivor could be allowed 


Mrs. Farrell 
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the contents of the box, the only re- 
quirement being the presence of a 
representative of the county treasurer 
for the purposes of the inheritance 
tax laws. 

Even if a deputy should die —onewho 
opened a box by special authority and 
without any direct interest in it —it 
was still held that the box should be 
sealed to await the county treasurer, 
on the supposition that the deceased 
might have used the box for the storage 
of his own valuables. 

Another question was what to do in 
the event that a box had been rented 
as a joint tenancy before the neces- 
sary signature cards were signed by 
one of the parties, and either of them 
died. It was pointed out that wives 


frequently took away cards for their © 


husbands to sign and vice versa. In 
the instance mentioned, the box was 
to be treated exactly as if the cards 
had been signed, according to the in- 
tention of the parties. 

In passing, though not strictly rela- 
tive to safe deposit, someone referred 
to another case then before the courts. 
A bank in whose trust department a 
will was left for safekeeping by one 
whom we shall call John Doe, wrote to 
him for some information, only to find 
that he had been dead two years and 
his entire estate distributed as intestate. 
It was throught that this case might 
ultimately turn on the degree of 
diligence that might be expected of an 
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executor-custodian of will when the 
death of the testator occurred else- 
where than in the locality. By Cali- 
fornia law, an executor must file a will 
for probate within thirty days of the 
death. 

At this point another of the girls 
said that she had sealed a box on 
account of a newspaper death notice 
several months before and that nothing 
had happened. She was advised to 
attempt to trace the family, and to 
notify the public administrator. It 
was pointed out, however, that no 
liability would attach to the bank even 
if a will were discovered in the box. 


NE or two others observed that 

people sometimes would go away 
without notifying the bank, and that 
when eventually the boxes were forced 
for non-payment of rentals, there would 
be nothing there but some worthless 
papers such as old insurance policies. 
It was pointed out that the bank is not 
justified in helping itself from currency 
that might be found in the box when 
forced. Even though there should be 
ample to pay the arrears of rent, the 
currency, like other papers found in the 
box, belongs to the renter and must be 
carefully preserved for him. 

This brought up the question of 
forcing boxes when keys were lost. A 
charge of $5 was made in all cases, and 
precautions taken by changing the 
locks and transferring the renter to 
another box. An amusing instance 
was mentioned where a man had lost 
his key and had paid to have his box 
forced. His papers were duly trans- 
ferred to another box, and as the cus- 
todian handed him the two duplicate 
keys she advised him to put one of 
them away carefully so that in case 
he lost his key again he could use the 
duplicate. Then he remembered that 
he had carefully put away the duplicate 
key of the other box at home and for- 
gotten all about it. The result of 
which was that he had paid $5 for 
forcing the box, while all he really 
needed was fifty cents for a new key to 
replace the one he had lost. 

Is a custodian justified in giving a 
person access to a safe deposit box on 
a written order from the renter? This 
was dealt with by the quotation of an 
interesting case as follows: 

“A lady came into the vault re- 
cently and said that her sister, who 
had a box with us, was sick and had 
authorized her to open the box and 
remove certain papers. She had a 
Written order from the renter, and the 
signature tallied with our records, and 
she was able to identify herself as the 
person to whom the order applied, as 
her specimen signature was on the 
order. She was able to answer our 
questions as to the mother’s maiden 
name and so forth, but even so, we felt 
that something was not as it should be 


in the transaction, and finally it was 
decided that I should accompany the 
lady out to the hospital and verify the 
information in person. To this, how- 
ever, the lady objected and became 
indignant at the precautions taken by 
the bank, and when a person becomes 
indignant at precautions, it usually 
means that he has something to con- 
ceal. This made us feel all the more 
sure that we were right and finally 


- she left without arranging for my visit 


to the hospital. 

“Two days later the renter died, and 
later her husband came in and thanked 
me personally for not having permitted 
the sister access to the box. It con- 
tained, he said, several thousands of 
dollars worth of diamonds, and the 
sister had planned to get them by 


Some of the Problems: 


How to know when a renter dies. 


What to do when the box belongs 
to joint renters and one of the 
renters dies. 


What to do if a person dies and 
another party claims to have 
property in the box. 


What to do in the event that a 
box has been rented as a joint 
tenancy before the necessary sig- 
nature cards have been signed by 
one of the parties, and either of 
them dies. 


When is a custodian justified in 
giving a person access to the box 
on written order from the renter? 


What is the liability of the bank 
when the safe deposit key is left 
in the bank’s possession? 


Has a bank any right to make a 
a copy of a will? 


making up the order and persuading 
the dying woman to sign it. He was 
sure that she had not the slightest 
knowledge of what she was doing. 

“It is surprising in how many in- 
stances we discover that there are 
several factions in a family, and it is 
proverbial that family rows are the 
bitterest kind. So the custodian should 
be careful not to get involved in any 
of them and caution is the watchword 
in the event of death of a renter.” 

This occasioned a chorus of in- 
quiries as to what should be done when 
written orders were presented. Where 
the person presenting could obtain 
proper identification and the signature 
was all right, should he be refused 
invariably? 

The answer was that in California 
there was little legislation covering 
safe deposit activities, and so each 
case must be considered on its merits. 
In a case similar to that of the woman 
who was after her sister’s diamonds, 
the custodian visited the hospital and 
obtained an affidavit from the doctor 
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that the principal, though seriously ill, 
was conscious and in her right mind. 
Still another case in review was that of 
a man who was injured in an automo- 
bile accident, and his wife needed to 
open his box in order to get his accident 
insurance policy and enter her claim 
against the company. In these cases, 
after investigation, the party was per- 
mitted to open the box in the presence 
of officers of the bank. 

In general, the discussion indicated 
that the public has no right to com- 
plain of extreme caution in safe deposit 
work. Toleration of laxity or irregu- 
larity would speedily undermine that 
confidence that is the foundation of 
success of the business. If an officer 
pays a check for say, $50, he cannot 
possibly incur a loss of more than this 
amount —but a safe deposit box is an 
unknown factor and the contents may 
be worth any amount. Therefore, 
extreme caution is the only safe policy. 

Before leaving the question of per- 
mitting deputies and persons specially 
authorized to open boxes, the leader of 
the meeting demonstrated that some- 
times tactful questioning will avert the 
necessity of opening boxes. One wife 
had an order from her husband pur- 
porting to give her access to his box, 
and it transpired that she wanted to 
make a payment on a contract that was 
in the box. She was advised to make 
the payment, taking receipt for it and 
then having the proper endorsement of 
payment made when her husband 
returned. 

What to do if a person dies and 
another party claims to have property 
in the box? That sounded like a hard 
question, but again it was met by a 
story from life, as follows: 

“One of our customers was staying 
Hotel in this city last 
Christmas. The hotel had a large 
Christmas tree in the lobby and put on 
a children’s party, and, if you will re- 
member, there was a fire that was quite 
serious for a time on account of the 
flimsy decorations. There was only 
one casualty, however, and that was 
our customer. In attempting to ex- 
tinguish the flames he sustained first- 
degree burns and died a few days later. 


‘““T’HE widow believed that there 

might be a will in the box, and so it 
was opened in the presence of the usual 
witnesses. The will was found, and, 
on being read, named a brother in New 
Jersey as executor. He declined to 
act, however, so the court was asked to 
name an administrator, and at the 
suggestion of the widow, an old friend 
of the deceased was duly appointed. 
Here the complications began, for the 
newly appointed administrator’s wife 
put in a claim for an envelope, said to 
contain securities and other valuable 
property, which had been by her en- 
trusted to her husband’s old friend for 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A Precarious Market and the 


N JULY, 1921, a state bank with a 
capital of $100,000 located in 
central Kansas, was forced into 

receivership because nearly $60,000 of 
its funds were invested in Texas 
cattle loans and the collapse of war- 
time beef prices had demoralized the 
cattle business. The receiver’s at- 
torney went to Texas, rounded up 
what cattle could be identified with 
certainty and salvaged about 16 cents 
on the dollar. 

Eighteen months later, I had occa- 
sion to visit the locality in Texas where 
the loans had originated and found 
every bank in that county still in 
receivers’ hands. A whole section of a 
great cattle-producing region had been 
prostrated and the stockholders of the 
Kansas bank lost not only their 
original investments but an additional 
sum represented by a 75 per cent 
assessment on their stock, because the 
cattle business had experienced one of 
its periodical slumps. Not that the 
$175,000 loss to stockholders in Kansas 
can be charged in foto to an 84 per cent 
loss on one batch of cattle paper, but 
because that loss made such inroads 
upon the bank’s capital that it could 
not survive and the rest of the loss 
was the inevitable shrinkage in other 
loans due to a receivership. 

Wherever banks have any consider- 
able proportion of rural constituency, 
there the commodities of the business 
of producing cattle and other meat 
animals for market are offered at the 
banks as security for loans. Where the 
real cattle country lies, where herds 
are numbered by the thousands, there 
the loans are usually very large but 


Factors Entering Into Loans 


By Arthur F. McCarty 


comparatively few; where the live 
stock business is mixed with farming, 
there they are numerous but smaller; 
but all over the country the banker 
has this important point of contact 
with an industry that just now is ex- 
hibiting manifestations unlike any- 
thing known before. Cattlemen are 
bewildered at profits that have been 
almost forced upon them in the last 
eighteen months and do not know 
what to look for in the future. Small 
surprise, therefore, if bankers, as well, 
are looking with anxious eyes toward 
the months to come. 


"THERE is no business in this country 

that has experienced more radical 
ups and downs, or, to make it accord 
chronologically with recent 
events, downs and ups, than that of 
producing cattle, hogs and sheep for 
market, with especial emphasis upon 
the cattle business. Such wild de- 
clines in values as were the rule but 
three or four years ago, and such 
rapid recovery and rise in values since, 
have been but little more pronounced 
than the semi-periodical changes in 
years longer gone by, so that it has 
become almost an axiom that the 
cattle man is in a very precarious and 
tricky calling. To a less degree, the 
same is true of the hog and sheep 
man. 

This ought not to be; the business 
of producing so necessary an article 
of food as meat should be more 
stable than that, which is not saying 


that it is at all possible to change con- 
ditions so that stock men would 
make money every year, for no in- 
dustry is exempt from the results of 
surplus and shortage. But it is to say 
that there is something wrong with an 
industry when those in it may be 
millionaires this year and paupers next 
year—and the incidents bearing out 
those facts have been legion. 

At the present time, cattle men are 
enjoying one of the periodical seasons 
of great profits. All kinds of cattle are 
high, so high that anyone who bought 
cattle six months ago has made money. 
Some kinds are out of line with others, 
so that one may very easily conjecture 
a coming season of even more de- 
moralization—not toward low prices, 
immediately, but greater disparity of 
values between aged and young cattle. 
For when the calf just weaned brings a 
price nearly equal to the price of the 
cow, and when heifers suitable for the 
feed lot sell so high they cannot be 
kept for breeding, it is not difficult to 
predict an increase in the shortage of 
beef animals, with consequent violent 
scrambling by packers for all offerings. 

The packers will scramble, no doubt 
of it. The market conditions for meat 
animals are well stabilized with com- 
petition distinctively and effectively 
maintained. Aside from Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy and Wilson—the so-called 
“Big Four” —there are more than 1,000 
well financed and flourishing independ- 
ent packing concerns in this country, 
all of which buy in the open market 
and bid against each other and against 
the big operators. It is fairly safe to 
say that no industry experiences a more 
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definite response to supply and demand 
than the live stock business, which is 
but a way of repeating that com- 
petitive bidding for the commodity is 
well maintained. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
chemists of the country have dis- 
covered and developed so many uses 
for the hair, hide, horns, hoofs and 
other parts of meat animals that the 
packers may now bid for the live 
animal as much or more than they 
expect to get for the carcass. One in- 
dependent packer, one of the more 
progressive of the smaller ones, told 
me he could pay $100 for a steer, sell 
the carcass (the meat) for $90 and 
still make about $10 on the transac- 
tion, because of the many markets 
available for the 
other parts of the 


high, all the farmers and erstwhile 
raisers and dealers in cattle seem to 
rush into the business of raising them; 
in three years, the numbers have in- 
creased enough to make prices go 
down; then there is an equivalent rush 
to sell out and quit, which bears 
prices down still farther. Something 
like that does occur, apparently. But 
there are times, too, when cattle are so 
high that experienced chaps are afraid 
to buy and sell what they have —as 
seems the case now. And we have 
seen beef prices break badly when there 
was no surplus because the consumers 
turned to pork and mutton to escape 
high living costs. This may happen 
again in the near future, there being 
some signs now that meat eaters are 
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corn belt, and the customer con- 
templates rough-feeding them during 
the coming winter, running them on 
grass next summer, and selling them 
next fall or turning them into the feed 
lot at that time. Unless the bottom 
drops out of the market he can do this 
and make a nice profit after paying the 
interest on his $5,000 or $6,000 loan. 
But the banker has seen cattle of the 
very kind go down in price in twelve 
months until they brought less at the 
end than they cost when a year 
younger, and he also recalls that the 
values at the time of maturity of the 
loan determine the worth of any com- 
modity as security, so he begins an 
earnest study of calf probabilities. 
What are the factors to be con- 
sidered in coming 


to a decision re- 


animal, which go 
to a surprising 
variety of indus- 
tries for an 
equally surprising 
variety of uses. 

All this is con- 
ducive to good 
markets, of 
course, stable, 
competitive 
markets, con- 
tributed to by 
scores of indus- 
tries not related 
to either packing 
or live stock, so 
one must con- 
clude that the 
reasons behind 
the violent ups 
and downs of 


specting that 
loan? 

For one, there 
is the fact that 
for some reason 
as yet unknown, 

cattle—at least 
those in the hands 
of the grower— 
have an unhappy 
predilection for 
rapid changes in 
value. Another 
is that just now 
“she stuff’ is 
going to market 
for killing at a 
rate that forbids 
a surplus of calves 
for at least three 
years. 

The Kansas 


the live’ stock 


industry, chiefly 
the cattle business, lie elsewhere than 
in the markets for the products. 

The packer alluded to told me that it 
was well recognized among packing 
men that the live stock business —that 
is, the producing of meat animals — 
moved in cycles, with a fairly constant 
curve from one cycle to the next; that 
the cycle for cattle is about seven years 
and for hogs about three years; that 
during the first half of a cycle prices 
go up and in the last half down, so that 
when the end of the cycle is reached 
they start upward again. Now if that 
held good from one seven-year period 
to another, all that any cattleman 
would have to do would be to mark the 
date in any cycle when the top was 
reached and figure that in three and a 
half years the bottom would be reached 
and lay his plans accordingly. He 
would keep selling until the end of the 
three and a half years, then begin to 
buy, and he would make money all of 
the time. Unfortunately, it isnot so 
simple as that. 

The proponent of the cycle theory 
Says that when cattle get scarce and 


finding beef too costly, though the 
effect is as yet negligible. 

The outlook seems good for steers 
designed to go into the feed lot. Corn 
is plentiful and there is a “‘spread”’ of 
five or six cents per pound between 
feeder prices and’ the prices for 
finished steers, with the probability 
that unless feeding is greatly overdone, 
the latter price will hold up well into 
next season. So the problem pre- 
sented to the banker, when asked to 
finance four or five carloads of steers 
for the feed lot, is not so complex. The 
loan is wanted for only five or six 
months and there remains for the 
hanker’s judgment, only the capacity 
and knowledge of the borrower and the 
quality of the steers he proposes to 
feed. 

Along comes another good man who 
suggests that he has a lot of good feed 
(very plentiful this season), and be- 
lieves he could make some money on a 
hundred head of calves. Well grown 
calves that have run on pasture with 
their mothers all summer are bringing 
$50 to $60 per head, laid down in the 


City Drovers 
Telegram, a well 
known daily newspaper for stockmen, 
interviewed Mr. M. C. Campbell, of 
Wichita, Kansas, the otherday. Mr. 
Campbell has followed the cattle game 
for fifty-five years; he has seen the ups 
and downs and downs and ups; and 
here is what he said: 


“In all my varied experience I never 
went through a year . like 1928. During 
the war, we had wild markets and scary 
prices, but they were transitory and van- 
ished when the war ended, causing wreck 
and ruin to thousands of good cattlemen. 
Men who had been in the business many 
years went down and others had narrow 
escapes. But now, in normal times, to 
witness such conditions, with cattle, hogs 
and sheep all paying well, and good crops 
over the country, represents a rare and 
unusual spectacle. There seems but one 
way to account for this cattle market, and 
that is the shortage of cattle of the beef 
77 It has been heralded for years a 
shortage was on the way, and it is now a 
realization, as it is here upon us. And the 
way they are letting these calves and 
heifers go, it is not going to be any-better, 
as it takes several years to resteck the 
country with cattle.” 


As: Campbell indicates, it is 
manifest that to raise cattle there must 
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be cows; yearling or two-year old 
steers may be scarce at a given time, 
but if there are plenty of cows in the 
pastures and on the ranges, the supply 
of steers will soon come back to normal. 
At this time, as for more than a year 
past, cattlemen are sending their 
choicest cows and heifers to the killers, 
for the simple reason that to the 
raiser they appear, at $90 to $100 per 
head, too high to keep. And it is 
difficult to blame the individual raiser 
for selling at such prices; they guarantee 
him a handsome profit; the future 
prices of beef may not justify the 
keeping of a $100 cow for the raising 
of calves; and to the man with the cow, 
when offered $100 for her, to keep her 
is equivalent to buying one for the 
same price. No cow man is accus- 
tomed to such prices for stock cattle 
and the situation bewilders him. It 
certainly is not to be wondered at if he 
takes the short sure road to the present 
high market, though there are those 
who contend, in view of the inevitable 
shortage of beef animals which is in 
sight, that $100 for a cow from which 
to raise calves will seem cheap in a 
year or two. They may be right, but 
it must not be forgotten that if beef 
gets too high, people will cease eating 
it and the supply will have a chance to 
catch up with the demand. At a 
popular restaurant where business men 
of my town foregather for lunch, the 
price of roast prime ribs recently 
advanced ten cents per order; and a 
number of fellows have turned to 
other meats already. There is no 
boycott of beef in the households of 
the country and the public is still quite 
generally eating its quota, but the 
restaurant order presents a more 
direct reminder of its price. 


BY this time we have these points: (1) 

that cattle values fluctuate more 
than appears justified by the law of 
supply and demand; (2) that there is a 
shortage now and a greater one in 
sight; (3) that present prices of beef are 
high but not so high as to drive people 
generally to other foods; and (4) that 


if beef prices remain but approxi- 
mately at the present level, the calves 
will show a handsome profit even at 
the present cost of around 14 cents per 
pound. A year from now they should 
weigh double and be worth more, or 
at least as much, per pound. 

Now, after all of that, shall we make 
that hypothetical loan on the calves? 
As the managing officers of the bank 
we want the deal to do a little better 
than merely insure the return of our 
money by the skins of the calves’ 
teeth. We would like our customer to 
come out nicely ahead, with a suitable 
return for feed and his own labor. Be- 
fore we get through we might even 
advise him to buy young bred cows 
instead of the calves. 

Pending an actual decision, let’s go 
back to factor No. 1 —the fluctuations in 
value —which seems to be the only one 
pointing to uncertainty in the im- 
mediate future. In the last twenty- 
five years, these periods of prosperity 
followed by depression have come and 
gone, and during most of that time 
there has been a more or less constant 
supply, so that the fluctuations have 
resulted, apparently, from conditions 
quite temporary in nature. For in- 
stance, feed lot operators would stay 
out of the game for a year or two be- 
cause of bad luck or bad markets just 
before, and the actual supply of meat 
would seem very low, resulting in a 
boom with high prices, and all of the 
time the breeding herds would be 
producing about as usual. This could 
easily be, for two to three years are 
required to produce the finished steer 
from which comes most of the beef. 
Also, during most of the last twenty- 
five years, as Mr. Campbell suggested, 
the coming shortage was being “her- 
alded,” but it never got here until now. 
Mr. James E. Poole, a writer for 
The Producer, the official organ of 
The American National Live Stock 
Association, says that the breeding 
herds on the ranges have been depleted 
to an extent not generally sensed, and 
that rehabilitation in numbers cannot 
occur in the present decade. He 
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recognizes that production follows 
price, but shows that the very char- 
acter of the cattle business, with its 
long cycle as compared to that of 
other meat animals, must be taken 
into account, and he freely predicts 
that throughout the rest of this year, 
all of next year, and perhaps into 1930, 
the number of beef animals alive with- 
in the country will continue to de- 
crease. Mr. F. Edson White, president 
of Armour & Company, thinks that 
the decrease will be checked some 
time during 1929. John Crane, an- 
other authority, says 1931 will roll 
around before we can show an increase 
in the number of cattle. In other 
words, the shortage which, always in 
the offing, caused so many ups and 
downs in the past, is now an actuality 
and cannot be wiped out for at least 
two years, and with that here with us, 
it is likely that high prices will remain 
and be rather steady, limited only by 
the consumer’s capacity to pay. 


ME: Campbell’s remarks coincide 

with the other opinions. He says 
he has never seen a season just like this 
one and refers to the rushing to 
market of cows and heifers at a time 
when there is everything to encourage 
an exactly opposite course —that is, 
the keeping of the females for calf 
production next year and the year 
after. And it appears that unless the 
movement is checked immediately, 
and every range man breeds every cow 
and heifer he has, any cycle in which 
we happen to be will be broken and a 
new cycle or set of cycles created, for 
this time, when there is a scarcity and 
prices are high, there is little in the 
nature of a rush to get into the calf- 
raising business and this will lead, as 
the writers predict, to greater and 
greater shortage and even higher 
prices with only the consumer’s caution 
to check their continued rise. 

As far as that reasoning can go, the 
loan is a safe one. One would say, 
perhaps, that any loan on cattle in the 
next year or so, so long as prices do not 
exceed prices that the consumer will 
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Can you the same thing for us? 


Below is a true telephone conversation which time, space and labor and is doing it for other 
took place recently between a prominent Phila- banks. We will be glad to analyze your con- 
and delphia bank and the local Shaw-Walker office: ditions and report what savings we can effect.” 
the ‘Bank: “1 have just been looking over the Bur- ‘Bank: “Come and see me.” 
valf- roughs Clearing House, and I notice that 
, as you advertise that you saved six clerks in the It is quite likely that the Shaw-Walker “Unit 
and Bookkeeping Department of the Colonial Plant” Bookkeeping Desks can show equally 
_ Trust Company. Is that a fact?” important savings of time and 


money in your bookkeeping 
department. For full informa- 
tion about this desk and other 
bank systems send for special 
report Bulletin offered in 
coupon below. 


Shaw -Walker: sir, that is correct.” 


‘Bank : “Can you do the same thing 
for 


Shaw-Walker : “That is what the equip- 
ment is designed to do — it will save 


Shaw Walker |! SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL REPORT BULLETIN | 
Bank Equipment: THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Bank Department, ‘‘BCH-12"" Muskegon, Mich. 
avings Ledger Desks Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special Report Bulletin,“ MODERN 


Filing Cabinets compilation of reports from progressive banks concerning successful changes they have made in their 
Teller’s Vault Trucks bookkeeping routine and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 
Check Sorting Racks Mr. Title 
Posting Trays; also 

everything for all other Name of Bank 

bank system operations. | City State 


| 

Forms for All Records | OPERATION OF COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENTS” which I understand is a 

| 
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By S. Fred Strong 


Treasurer, Connecticut Savings Bank 
New Haven, Conn. 


FTER watching and _ working 
through national Thrift Week for 
the past eight years, I am con- 

vinced that it is possible to create an 
influence for the good of thrift in the 
community and that it stimulates sav- 
ings deposits, particularly school sav- 
ings. As it furnishes a background for 
bank publicity and is conducive to the 
savings habit, bank officials may profit- 
ably participate in the activities and 
pay the expenses in part. While the 
banks may not be particularly inter- 


- ested in all the designations in the 


schedule of dates in Thrift Week, 
nevertheless the designations in the 
end tend to direct the thoughts of the 
household toward orderly financing. 
I am heartily in favor of lending bank 
support to the movement. 

“Establish an Estate” is to be the 
main emphasis of national Thrift 
Week, January 17 to 23, 1929. The 
goal is to reach at least 20,000,000 
people with a definite urge to establish 
an estate —that is, to consider a per- 
sonal money program involving such 
definite action as opening a bank ac- 
count, investing in a banker-recom- 
mended security, making a will and 
appointing a trust company as ex- 
ecutor. Further to emphasize the im- 
portance of banking institutions, a 
new day has been incorporated in 
Thrift Week. This is “Make a Will 
Day” which takes the place of “Pay 
Bills Promptly Day.” 

To indicate just how bankers can 
benefit from this project with a mini- 
mum of time, effort and cost, some 
practical suggestions are given. They 
are all based on the actual experience 
of bankers who in the past have 
helped create public opinion favorable 
to the thrift movement. 

I suggest to bankers that they: 

Confer with local Y. M. C. A. lead- 
ers, to learn what plans are afoot locally 
for observing national Thrift Week. 

Set a goal for a definite number of 
new accounts or a definite increase in 


oming 
Thrift Week 


Suggestions for the 
Benefit of Bankers 


business during Thrift 
Week and lay plans 
for realizing the goal. 
Consult their best 
publicity and adver- 
tising brains for sug- 
gestions. 

Adjust their adver- 
tising in local news- 
papers to fit into this 
campaign —theirnews- 
paper representatives 
will co-operate. 

Have an interesting 
exhibit in the bank 


lobby to attract atten- 
tion, and supplement 
it with some unusual window display. 

Send thrift editorial material to the 
newspapers. 

Hold receptions for school children, 
promote thrift essay contests in schools 
and offer prizes for the winners, staging 
a special event for announcement of the 
contest results. Where possible, pro- 
mote the work of the school banks. 

Give a copy of the National Thrift 
Budget Book to each new customer, 
perhaps to present customers, and good 
prospects. 

If local radio stations are available, 
broadcast thrift talks. 

Suggest contests on family budgets 
to the editor of the local newspaper. 

Offer services as speakers at Thrift 
Week meetings. 


ONE bank arranged a theater mati- 

nee with a bank pass book serving 
as the ticket for admission. In Dallas, 
Texas, 8,000 savings accounts were 
opened by children during Thrift 
Week. In White Plains, New York, 
four bank accounts were awarded as 
prizes in a thrift essay contest. In 
Salem, Oregon, all of the contest prize 
winning money was deposited in the 
bank. In Trenton, N. J., 3,000 children 
visited banks, and in Rockwell City, 
Iowa, 500. In Macon, Georgia, banks 
displayed 600 column-inches of special 
thrift advertising in newspapers. Dis- 
play advertising also featured during 
Thrift Week in Newport News, Va., 
and St. Louis. Bankers in Youngs- 


$10,000 real money in his hands—a feature of the visit of school children 


town, Ohio, and Norton, Va., concen- 
trated on the promotion of home 
budget plans. A Junior Thrift Club 
was organized by a bank in Oahu, 
Hawaii. A Thrift Stamp project was 
instituted in Antralia, Washington. 

In 1929, the days of National Thrift 
Week will be: 

Thursday, January 17 — National Thrift 
or Bank Day. 
Friday, January 18 —National Budget 

Day. 

Saturday, January 19—National Life 

Insurance Day. 

Sunday, January 20—National Share 
with Others Day. 
Monday, January 21—National Own 

Your Home Day. 

Tuesday, January 22 —National Make 

a Will Day. 

Wednesday, January 23 — National Safe 

Investment Day. 

““America’s peculiar problem,” says 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, famed 
preacher, “is that of the misuse of 
wealth and power by men of ability. 
The noblest thing in the world is 
dedicated wealth and power.” The 
wealth of the United States totals 
(1927) $336,175,000,000, or an average 
of $2,834.00 per capita. In no country 
on earth has there been such a con- 
centration of wealth. To help people 
understand the responsibilities of ma- 
terial resources, is the major purpose 
of the National Thrift Committee. The 
American Bankers Association is one of 
fifty-eight co-operating organizations. 
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rather have-— 


a check that announces 
itself safe and isn’t, or a check 
that does not announce itself 
with wavy lines or pattern to 
distress — eyes and is the 
safest of the safety papers? 
Ask your lithographer or 
printer for samples and a 
demonstration of the new 
safety paper 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“Write today for sample book showing various types of litho- 
graphed and printed checks on this new safety paper.’ 


= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha - Wisconsin 


ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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Looking at the Chain Stores 


a chain store company’s safety. Is it 
looking forward and tackling new 
ideas courageously? Is it in tune with 
what the public wants? Is it experi- 
menting with new lines to sell— 
marshallows and honeydew melons 
and tennis racquets and so on? Or is 
it holding back and following the ideas 
of someone’s grandfather who started 
the business? 

In chain store affairs today, and in 
fact in every line of industry, he who 
hesitates is lost. Never was the timid 
man in such danger. A _ business 
executive needs to be aggressive, if 
for no other reason than to convince 
his subordinates and his em- 


(Continued from page 16) 


lighthouses along the tourist’s voyage. 

And other chain stores are the same 
way. I’d rather eat in a Waldorf 
lunchroom than in the average hotel. 
Having seen the kitchens of both, I 
know the Waldorf is cleaner. 


* * * 


Does that give some picture of the 
chain store world? 

Does it show that things are hap- 
pening, and more are on the way? 

Should a banker in any small town 
in the country welcome the arrival of 
new chain stores to his town, or should 
he argue that the chains are driving his 


As for the money used to pay em- 
ployees’ weekly salaries, each chain 
store manager pays his own sales force 
in cash out of his Saturday’s receipts. 
So this money never leaves the com- 
munity but is spent there for rent and 
telephone and shoes and so on. 

Often a chain store manager buys 
other goods, such as coal and supplies, 
and even merchandise, in his own town. 
I have seen a chain grocery in a 
country town pay out twice as much 
for country eggs as it took in in a day 
over its counter. These eggs were 
trucked back to the company’s main 
warehouse and sold in other stores in 

the chain. In this way the 


ployees that their firm is mak- 


chain store actually brought 


ing progress. 


new money into circulation 


So, as you look the busi- 
ness world over today, you 
find that everybody has a 
finger in the chain store pie. 

Those who are already in 
are planning their own local 
expansion programs. Manu- 
facturers of shoes are buying 
out shoe chains so as to make 
some sort of a profit out of 
their wares. Tire manufac- 
turers, badly scared by mail 
order competition, are ex- 
perimenting with chain stores 
in various ways, conducting 
their tests in ways that will 
not disorganize their present 


in this community and paid 
city prices for all the eggs it 
could get. 

As I see it, the chain store 
operators of the country have 
got hold of an economic idea: 
the idea of quick and efficient 
distribution from manufac- 
turer to consumer. They are 
literally forced to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunity 
to the full, or if they hold 
back, some one else will take 
it. A chain store company 
must keep growing or drop 
out of the picture. 


Give them credit for the 


modes of distribution. 


courage to try new ideas. 


Everybody is or wants to 
be in the chain store field. 

And when you come down to it, you 
and I, as members of the great travel- 
ing public, don’t need much arguing 
to convince us that chain stores can do 
some functions in our daily life better 
than a lot of loose individuals can. 

Take filling stations for one example. 
You motor along a country road and 
suddenly decide you need some gas. 
You get it at a country grocery store, 
or at a pump in front of a farmhouse. 
You ask for a drink of water and a 
washroom. What do you get? Facili- 
ties that are primitive—not to say 
outrageous. 


(COMPARE this, as I have done re- 

peatedly, with the service given by 
any chain filling station: Socony in 
New York and New England, or many 
others. Here you get your gas and oil 
at the same price that some roadside 
hick charges you, but you get it 
quicker and with less shouting. You 
find clean restrooms for yourself and 
your family as well. You find drinking 
water and paper cups. You get free 
air if you want it, and intelligent 
directions to speed you on your way. 

You can see why, after a few tours, I 
for one hail chain filling stations as 


© GaLLoway 


Window display in a New York hotel 


neighbors out of business and ought to 
be discouraged by law? 

My observation is that chain stores 
are good neighbors. They’re honest; 
they've got to be. Every chain store 
instructs its clerks to be scrupulously 
honest in the matter of pennies, and it 
sets an example of honesty to em- 
ployees. 

Chain stores, too, set a proper value 
on local good will. When Sears- 
Roebuck opened up two stores in 
Cleveland, it employed local labor to 
erect its buildings, hired 988 local 
clerks out of a possible thousand, and 
overlooked no opportunity to start off 
on the right foot as a local Cleveland 
organization. Chain stores give their 
share to local charities. They attempt 
to be good citizens. 

In their dealings with banks, my 
observation is that chains give more 
than they receive. Chain store com- 
panies deposit their money in local 
banks and mail a duplicate deposit 
slip with the day’s report to the main 
office. There the money lies until, 
once a week or so, the cashier checks it 
in from these small banks into the 
central account and uses the money to 
pay current bills. 


“We find,”’ said the president 

of the Whelan Drug Stores 
to me, “that we can sell as many 
cigars and cigarettes in a drug store as 
we can in a cigar store, and we get all 
the sales of rubber goods and drugs and 
sundries besides.” He told me of a 
store that had been selling $200 a day 
in tobacco, now doing $800 a day as a 
drug store. 

No wonder they’re changing United 
Cigar Stores over into drug stores! 
Rent is high, expenses are high, and if a 
United store wants to hold its down- 
town corner location it must bring in 
enough revenue to cover those ex- 
penses and show a profit. 

That’s the problem that every chain 
store faces. Today’s average sale in 
a chain grocery store is smaller than it 
ever was, because people buy from 
meal to meal. Costs of doing business 
are high, clerks get more pay than 
clerks ever did, and the margin of 
profit is slim. In chain groceries, a 
firm making better than 2 per cent net 
on its yearly volume, is heralded as a 
wonder. It takes endless care and 
watching to maintain that slim 2 per 
cent. 

So that’s the picture for you bankers. 

The retailing business is undergoing 
considerable expansion. New chains 
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Why Big Pittsburgh Bank 
chose Art Metal steel partitions 


Private offices, conference rooms and , If 
coupon rooms... all are enclosed 
with this handsome partition in the 
Forbes National Bank of Pittsburgh 


ASE of erection... rigid strength ... permanent 

beauty ...these are three outstanding features 

of Art Metal Sectional Office Partition. They are the 

major reasons why the Forbes National Bank of 

Pittsburgh, Pa., chose this partition for private offices, 
conference and coupon rooms. 


BEHIND THE CAGES in the main banking room of the 


A sound investment Forbes National Bank. Cages, cage partitions, sliding cage 
doors with automatic door closers, counters and counter 
Art Metal Sectional Office Partitions are erected equipment were all supplied by Art Metal 


without dirt, fuss or noise. They 
may be put up during office hours, 
and this means a big saving in 
time and labor. 


screens and cage partitions, steel 
counters or desks... Art Metal 
facilities can produce it. 


They have the same rigidity, 
strength and beauty as a perma- 
nent part of the building, yet they 
may easily be used elsewhere if a 
change is necessary. The handsome 
finish will not chip or mar. And 
their high resale value makes them 
an unusually sound investment. 


These booklets give details 


Our two booklets, “Art Metal 
Sectional Office Partition” and 
“Art Metal Steel Office Equipment 
for Banks,” are available to bank 
executives. They may suggest new 
ways to save time and money in 
operations. Either one, or both, 
will be sent gladly on request. 
Write to: The Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


All banking needs covered 


During its forty years of experi- 
ence, Art Metal has developed a 
line of equipment that covers every 
banking need. 

No matter what the require- 
ment... ornate bronze entrance - 
doors, bronze or steel counter 


THE COUPON ROOMS in the Forbes National 

Bank of Pittsburgh harmonize perfectly with the 

bank’s interior. Private offices, conference and 

coupon rooms are all enclosed with Art Metal 

Sectional Office Partition. The soft gray finish 
is both beautiful and lasting 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS:--HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


Paper is the vehicle that retains records 


CHARACTER 


is that unseen thing that makes 
the paper worthy 


The Byron Weston Company has built two papers of 
character for machine bookkeeping purposes —TY PO- 
COUNT LEDGER and WESTON’S MACHINE 
POSTING LEDGER. Both are worthy of your special 

when selecting the proper sheet for standard 
use in your accounting , department. q TYPOCOUNT 


eg the superior sheet for exacting installations—it is 
bl ble and will meet every requirement 
for service in your hi ing 


posting equip- 
ment. Q WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER 
for statement sheets is the safe choice for use when 
TYPOCOUNT is used for permanent ledger records. 
Always specify it when ledger paper is needed to stand 
hard usage but when the durability of TYPOCOUNT is 
not required. (j There's a WESTON paper for every use 
that deserves the best paper. (j Samples gladly furnished 


Byron Weston (ompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-five years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid aye and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


ByYERY bank president 
in the United States 
receives a copy of 


THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE 
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are forming, old chains are spreading. 
At present about 30 per cent, I under- 
stand, of the country’s business is done 
by chains and 70 per cent by in- 
dependents; no doubt the next few 
years will see the two forces strike a 
balance. There always will be in- 
dependent merchants, but the world 
today wants chains. 

In a two-block walk along lower 
Broadway, a newspaper friend of mine 
noted that nearly every storeroom he 
passed was occupied by a chain store 
company. 

To the banker sitting on the side 
lines and wondering if this sort of 
thing isn’t being overdone, my answer 
would be; “Everything is being over- 
done. There are too many magazines 
in this country, too many filling sta- 
tions, too many poor restaurants, too 
many grocery stores, too many banks. 
But what can we do about it?” 


F I were a banker and if I saw chain 
stores invading my town, I’d be 
friendly to them. I’d recognize that 
the men in charge of them are not 
super-men, that they have a job to do 
and a profit to show, and that they are 
just as human as Bill and Hank and 
Joe who own and operate the local 
haberdashery or grocery or shoe store. 
And yet I’d keep after Bill and Hank 
and Joe, if they were borrowers at my 
bank, and I’d make sure that they were 
keeping their stock clean and were 
giving the very best service they were 
capable of. And if any or all them 
showed fright at the approach of chain 
store competition, ‘I’d take that as a 
warning that there might be something 
wrong 1n their store and perhaps they 
weren’t as good storekeepers as they 
ought to be. 

For chains aren’t going to put suc- 
cessful merchants out of business. No 
one in the chain store industry con- 
templates such a result, nor desires it. 
There'll always be room for an in- 
dependent grocer who handles the 
very best of everything and gives it 
supremely good attention. Always 
room for the small merchant, if he 
knows his stuff. 

My own connection with the chain 
store industry covers ten years and has 
brought me into contact with quite 
a few chain store executives through- 
out the country. I find them generally 
human and approachable; they average 
up as well in human qualities as do 
most of the bankers I have encountered. 
They are not the result of an accident, 
like the Indians whose reservations 
contained oil and made them million- 
aires; rather, they are successful execu- 
tives who can delegate responsibility 
to competent assistants and check 
each day’s operations by its results. 
They have problems to face, but most 
of them sleep well at night and by day- 
time are approachable and friendly. 
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I don’t think the retailing field is 
going to be an easy way of making a 
living for the next ten years. I think 
the chains are going to make more 
headway. I think a dollar is going to 
buy more and more. I think every 
Main Street is going to see some sur- 
prising changes. 

In all these developments, I believe, 
the public at large will benefit. There 


‘will be some incidental hardship, 


because you can’t work an economic 
revolution without treading on some- 
body’s toes. But chains need to em- 
ploy more labor, and many of those 
now owning their own stores will gain 
a surer income if they sell out to a 
chain and work on a salary. 

Whatever is going to come, at least 
we can’t sit back and moralize about it. 
A banker, I presume, must operate on 
the principle that whatever happens is 
right. If Smith & Company put 
Brown & Company out of business, 
that proves that Smith is a better 
business man. We may play golf with 
Brown, but as a business risk we'd 
rather hold paper signed by Smith. 

My idea of the chain store situation 
today is that some of the wisest and 
hardest-working retailers in the world 
are directing chain store develop- 
ments right now. Whatever they put 
their hand to, can not fail to interest 
bankers. 


A Clean Slate 


N central Ohio is a small railroad 
which runs through many small 
towns on its way to roads that connect 
with Detroit and St. Louis. The man- 
agement of the railroad recently loaded 
a special train with some big city 
business men and took them for a trip 
along its right of way, to see what sort 
of equipment it had and what type 
of communities it served. 

At the small country town where 
the party stopped for a picnic lunch, 
two members of the party entered the 
local bank. One was cashier of a big 
town bank, the other a director of the 
same and other banks. 

“What rate of interest do you pay 
on savings accounts?” they asked the 
local bank president, after introduc- 
tions had been completed. 

“‘We don’t pay any interest at all,” 
replied he promptly. 

‘What, no interest? Then how do 
you get any savings accounts? 

“Well, sir, I’ll tell you,” replied the 
local bank president. ‘Yesterday my 
teller came to me and said, ‘Bill Jenks 
drew out his savings account today, 
and that’s the last savings account we 
had. We’re all clean now.’ 

**And I said to him,” continued the 
president, his voice rising in his 
earnestness, “ ‘Thank God for that. 
now we don’t owe anybody any- 
thing!’ —F. B. B. 
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Fine equipment performs a twofold purpose: first, 
it reflects prosperity and begets confidence in the 
institution among the bank’s customers. Second, it 
instills pride in the employees,—pride that is reflected 
in neat and accurate work. Everyone is proud to buy 
the best merchandise a market affords. Those who 
have the courage to obey this natural impulse in the 
purchase of machine bookkeeping equipment, are re- 
warded with accurate, dependable records, produced 
with a minimum of time and effort. 

The Columbia Steel Posting Tray is not the 
cheapest machine bookkeeping tray on the market. It 
is built to do a certain job well, not to meet com- 
petitive prices. 

This tray works easily, saving time and trouble for 


3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
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For the 
Banker 


who 

appreciates 

equipment 


LEAF 


the operator. It compresses the sheets tightly when 
not in use and opens to the correct posting angle 
instantly, when the operating lever is released. The 
drop-side permits offsetting or stuffing with the post- 
ing media, and a locking rod for binding in the sheets 
may be had when desired. 

The Columbia Tray is modern in every respect. It 
has a new type of follower-block mechanism, wire 
brushed aluminum bottom to hold the sheets in posi- 
tion, and convenient handles and label-holders. 

Your Salum Dealer will gladly demonstrate the 
Columbia Steel Posting Tray in your own bank under 
actual working conditions. If you don’t know his 
name, write direct to us and we will gladly arrange 
a demonstration. 


EASTERN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
316 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 


Serving Bankers Thru Progressive Stationers 
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What Better Gift 
than 


PROTECTION 


What greater satisfaction could 
attend the giving of a Christmas 
gift than the realization that it 
might at some time save the life 
of a friend. 


That satisfaction will be yours 
| if the gift is a 


Federal 
Protect-O Gun 


This effectiveweapon 
for self protection 
makes a most 
unique and ac- 
ceptable gift. 


Gun and 3 


‘10 


Order Direct 


Better than 
Firearms 

and within 
the law 


In appearance, the 
Federal Protect-O 
Gun is but an in- 
nocent pencil — in 
reality it isa weapon 
as effective as any 
that shoot bullets. It 
can be used without an 
instant hesitation as it 
doos not endanger life 
and there is no risk of 
accidental discharge. 


A touch of the button, 2 
which is protected by a 

pocket clip, discharges Federal Gas 
which renders harmless any one at 
whom it is aimed. It is the most practi- 
cal weapon for self-protection in the 
home, office, automobile or on the street. 


Write for the free booklet “‘Bestting 
the Bandit.’’ 


FEDERIAL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


1631 Liberty Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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ofn London’s Financial News 
By Frank Plachy, Jr. 


N these days when the New York 
Stock Exchange is listing huge 
amounts of British government loans 
and a start is being made in the listing 
of the shares of industrial companies, 
it is interesting to note that the London 
market in American securities, which 
was very important before the war but 
has been largely dormant since, has 
come back with a rush. During the 
war, of course, the British government 
mobilized the American securities 
owned in England and most of them 
were bought back by Americans. Now 
that Britain is steadily recovering its 
financial strength, attention is again 
attracted to American shares. 

Doubtless the strong activity which 
has characterized the New York Ex- 
change in recent months is largely 
accountable for this, but the strangely 
favorable position which sterling has 
managed to retain in relation to dollars, 
favors traders on the London side and 
has increased interest in ““Americans.” 

Owing to the difference in time be- 
tween New York and London, the New 
York opening prices are received in 
London a few minutes after three 
o’clock. There is then an active market 
in which an increasing number of 
Stock Exchange members participate 
near the Shorter’s Court door of the 
Exchange. The Exchange closes at 
half past three and trading then ad- 
journs to the street, where it continues 
until six or seven o’clock, according to 
the interest and condition of the 
market. 

It is not necessary to wait, however, 
for the opening of the New York Ex- 
change to trade in American shares. 
As is generally known to banking 
readers, the London Exchange consists 
of two classes of members —dealers 
or jobbers, and brokers. Some of the 
former are always prepared to quote 
prices in at least a dozen active Ameri- 
can securities. 

It is apparent that the transatlantic 
telephone is to be a great aid to all 
forms of financial business between 
London and New York, and other 
American cities. Already many firms 
having connections in both cities, use 
the phone daily. It is more expensive 
than the cable, but has advantages 
which offset the expense. One use 
which is increasingly popular concerns 
security issues in New York in which 
New York firms of bankers, brokers, 
or dealers wish to give their English 
friends a participation. News of such 
issues, when telephoned to London, 
reach brokers’ offices in time for them 
to get in immediate touch with clients 


and the whole deal is completed in an 
incredibly short time. 

There is one element in the City of 
London that does not look with en- 
thusiasm on the steady growth of busi- 
ness over the wire with New York. 
These are the young clerks, messen- 
gers, bookkeepers and others who must 
remain on the job to complete the 
overseas transactions. Most of these 
are of a post-war generation who do 
not remember the active American 
market prior to 1914 and they wish, 
like Joshua, that they could make the 
sun stand still and keep the London and 
New York markets open simultane- 
ously. 

While in normal times there is a 
great exodus from Wall Street between 
four and five o’clock, and few remain 
after that hour, in London it is be- 
coming the rule that six to seven is 
the busiest hour and employees and 
brokers may be seen trudging home- 
ward up to eight or later. 


The Amsterdam Bourse 


On the continent of Europe most of 
the stock exchanges are called bourses 
and of them all, the most interesting, 
either from the standpoint of the 
student of economics or of the merely 
picturesque, is probably that in Amster- 
dam. The Dutch, always seafarers 
and traders, found the geographical 
position of their country in the late 
middle ages ideally situated for carry- 
ing on international trade, with the 
inevitable banking that went with it, 
and they can fairly claim to be the 
originators of most of the financial 
transactions used in foreign trade as 
we now know them. 

The origin of the word bourse, 
according to an authority who writes 
in the London Financial Times, came 
from the Van den Burse family, which 
lived in Bruges in the sixteenth century 
and took a prominent part in the com- 
mercial life of that early center. The 
family name became associated with 
the neighborhood where they lived, so 
that persons desiring to buy or sell 
foreign currency, in which the family 
dealt, would say they were going to 
“de Burse’”—which sounds as if it 
had been said by a street urchin in 
New York’s East Side. 

The word became attached to the 
early stock exchanges as they developed 
and it continued in use from about 
1550 to 1775, when the modern word 
came into use. The same authority 
says that the first use of the term in 
English is in the writings of Bishop 
Joseph Hall and occurs in his “Byting 
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Why Climb Into Your Vault? 


In accordance with the designs of the most eminent bank vault engineers, and adopted by the larger 
Federal Reserve Banks, NATIONAL has long taken the lead in making available PLUG TYPE BANK 
DOORS in all sizes. Their greater protection combined with the easy passage to vault from banking 
room is an advancement comparable to the modern store entrance over the old step-up type. 


4 Outstanding Features of National 
Plug Doors 
1- 
= ‘ tion and time locks. 
le 2. Plated finish plates in 
o vestibules. 8. Guaranteed weights re- 
3, Oversize castingsincom- flecting superior mas- 
h, pressor system. sive construction. 
1e 4, Individually ornamented , Five-year replacement 
id bolts. guarantee against any 
e- 5, Positive easy operating burglarious penetration. 
gear bolt work. 10, No advances on con- 
ey Seven Inch Plug Door 6, Oil tubes to all operat- tracts until work is de- Ten Inch Plug Door 
Round Cornered trik- i 
in [fing beauty necessary on @ door ing parts. livered. 
of this thickness. for much inferior competitive doors 
is 
nd 
1e- 
of 
ses 
ng, 
che 
ely 
er- 
ers 
cal 
ate 
ry- Twelve Inch Plug Door ' 
the National’s fastest selling door, for banks desiring a Special 16 Inch Plug Door 
, dazzling show door with its twenty inches on edge. Has 40 inch wide clear opening. Ideal for 
it, Standard 16 Inch Plug Door large safe deposit vaults 
the 14 inches on edge. Dwarfing in ap- 
cial pearance competitive doors costing 
thousands more. 
as 
rse, 
ites + 
ame 
ury 
om- 
a National 30 Inch Main and Emergency Plug Doors 
a ‘ Being used in central Reserve cities 
sell Checking corner card below will bring you a 40-page booklet displaying modern installations and 
nily details on anything you are interested in. No obligation involved as we gladly furnish both. 
3 ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 
if i PLEASE CHECK (/) AND MAIL 
>in THE NATIONAL SAFE The National Safe and Leck Company 
2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
the Gentlemen: We want, without obligation, 
bout GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 40 | 
Bank au rs reproo! au rs 
vord WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. O Daylight Robbery C} Siieoennd Sestitiens 
rity CLEVELAND, U. S. A. | Vault Linings Chests 
m in O Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 
NEW YORK : CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: | 
shop Breadway Tower Bldgs Michigun Ave. Baldwin & Burke Sale Ce.,1429 South Lov Angeles St. Safe Deposit Boxes Vault Lockers 
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“a 
Not a Rattle 


(Patent applied for) 


The“Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


is equally suitable for carrying 
Bullion or Books. 

Its construction is unique in 
that it is one welded unit of 
smooth, hard steel that won’t 
splinter and wear out—with 
nothing to work loose and noth- 


: ing to repair. It rolls on Ball 
, Bearing Rubber Tired Wheels— 
‘ easily, noiselessly. 

‘ Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa 


fistmas 
(Up tgetings 


From the Manufacturers of the real 


‘ Write for our new booklet 
ei UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 


COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LANCASTER 
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Satyres’” published in 1597, which 
seems to show that stock exchanges 
had active enemies in that early day. 

In order to attract more attention 
to the important character of the Am- 
sterdam Bourse, the Rotterdam Bank 
recently published an interesting ac- 
count of it. While always of impor- 
tance from the earliest times, it became 
of tremendous value during the war 
because of its favorable neutral situ- 
ation. Much of that importance has 
been retained, especially as Holland 
has made amazing progress as an in- 
vesting center. The number of for- 
eign issues listed at Amsterdam grows 
constantly and the removal of the 
restrictions on German business, which 
existed for a long time in Holland, has 
also been a strong prop to the Bourse’s 
increased activities. 

There is a peculiar similarity between 
the early history of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Amsterdam 
Bourse. Both started as outdoor groups 
of traders, but Amsterdam already had 
its own building in 1611, when its 300 
members moved indoors. 

It is said that the oldest book 
known to exist dealing with stock ex- 
changes was suggested by the Amster- 
dam Bourse. It was written by Don 
Jose de la Vega in 1688 and is called 
“The Worst of Confusions.” Its de- 
scription of a speculator has been 
quoted as classic, as applicable today 
as it was when written. Few will 
question this judgment. The author 
said: 

“If a buyer of shares sees that the 
price falls he rages because he has 
bought them; if it rises, he rages be- 
cause he did not buy more. If, having 
sold them at rising rates and after hav- 
ing made a profit on the transaction, 
he sees that they went up still higher, 
he rages because he sold them at such 
a low price. If he neither buys nor 
sells and the price increases, he rages 
because he did not buy, although there 
was good reason to do so. If the price 
falls, he is disgusted, because, although 
there was reason for selling them, he 
could not make up his mind to do so. 
If people give him a hint or make a 
suggestion, he rages because they did 
not do so before. If the tips prove to 
be wrong, he is furious because such 
things were told to him.” 


Gold Coinage Finds 


Two remarkable gold coinage finds 
have recently been made in Eng- 
land, and the coins are now in the 
British Museum. They are believed 
to date from about the end of the second 
century before Christ. In both cases 
the coins were found concealed in 
hollow flints, which appear to have 
been the earliest form of safe deposit 
vault favored by the ancients. Coins 
placed in flints and buried, remained 
free from corrosion and could be later 
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dug up. It is supposed that in those 
warlike times the owners of these dis- 
covered coins buried them and then 
lost their lives. 

In one case workmen were digging 
gravel at Westerham, in Kent. Their 
picks bit into some peat packed around 
the flint, which when opened was 
found to contain fourteen gold coins 
of British and Gaulish make. The 
second case was more romantic. A boy 
sauntering through Chute Forest in 
Wiltshire noticed a flint on the ground. 
Boylike, he picked it up and threw it at 
a boulder about forty feet distant. His 
aim was true and the flint broke, 
scattering before the surprised young- 
ster sixty-five gold coins of about the 
same period. 

Finds of this kind in England are 
called treasure trove and are the 
property of the Crown. They must 
be handed over to the authorities, but 
in practice the antiquarian value of 
such finds is always given to the finder. 

It is thought that twelve of the 
Westerham find are part of the very 
earliest attempt at making coins in 
Britain. They are irregular gold disks 
and are an attempt to copy the gold 
staters of Philip of Macedon, which at 
that time had a wide circulation in the 
then-known parts of the world. Appar- 
ently the coiners had difficulty in 
finding a metal for the dies which was 
harder than the gold. It is evident 
from the condition of the coins that 
the dies could only be used a few times. 

Such finds inevitably give rise to 
calculations as to how much the coins 
would represent if invested from the 
time they were originally in circulation 
to the present day. Such calculations 
are rather futile, because no one Knows 
the real exchange value in commodities 
or services of these early coins. There 
is a surprising lack of dependable in- 
formation about early times in Britain 
and it is supposed that such records as 
existed were carried to the mountains 
of Wales by the early British during the 
various invasions which took place and 
were then either buried or destroyed. 


“Regularly Organized” 


“ANY city may by ordinance require 
the treasurer thereof to keep the 
city funds in any regularly organized 
bank,” an Illinois statute stated. A 
city passed an ordinance requiring its 
treasurer to place the city funds in a 
private bank controlled by a single 
individual, the treasurer refused, the 
city attempted to force him to do so- 
and the Illinois Supreme Court (in 
176 Ill. 218) stood by the treasurer. 
“The term ‘regularly organized bank’ 
means a bank organized either under 
the state law or under the Act of 
Congress,” the Court announced. 
—M. L. H. 
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St. Louis, 


Crepit 


Debit slips and credit slips 


Debit slips and credit slips, along with 
the dozens and scores of other printed 
forms which a bank uses in its daily routine, 
demand considerable storage space if 
printed in large quantities. 

Banks nowadays are finding it both less 
expensive and more convenient to print 
them on the Multigraph in comparatively 
small quantities as they are needed. The 
Multigraph does it quickly, easily, and at 
small cost. 

Many banks now print practically all of 
their standard forms on the Multigraph. 
They use it for corner cards on envelopes, 
for check imprinting, for notes, securities, 
receipts, circulars, form letters, and an- 
nouncements. There is the added advantage 
that work of a confidential nature is pro- 


The Banker’s Special 
Multigraph is specifi- 
cally designed to meet 
the requirements of 
operation in financial 
institutions. 


duced promptly and effectively within the 
organization. 

Let us send you complete information 
about the numerous ways in which the 
Multigraph can serve you as it is serving 
other leading financial institutions. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Prominent Multigraph users 
in the financial field: 


First Trust & Savings Bank . .. . . Chicago 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. . Cincinnati 
Mellon National Bank .. . . . . Pittsburgh 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co. . . . Buffalo 
Union Trust Company ... . . . Cleveland 
Bank of Italy . . . . . . San Francisco 
Old Colony Trust Company ... . . . Boston 
Canal Bank and Trust Company . . New Orleans 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta . . . Atlanta, Ga. 


MAIL THIS... 
COUPON 


In writing to advertisers glease mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Thirty-nine 


.. printed on your own Multigraph save money and stockroom space 
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‘Here's A Book 
That Will Save 
Many Valuable 
Hours 


This company has compiled a practical hand- 
book of inheritance taxes in New York, 
New J ersey and Connecticut as well as the 


F ederal Estate Tax. The author is Robert 


Noecker, Assistant Treasurer of this com- 


pany, and an expert on tax matters. 


It is designed to help you get necessary tax 
information quickly and easily. Without it 
you may have to work through a vast and 
scattered mass of tax laws, Treasury rulings 
and regulations, decisions of the Courts and 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. It is thoroughly 
up-to-date, attractively bound in cloth and 
provided with a complete table of contents. 


A limited number of copies are available at 
$2.00 per volume post paid. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPAN 


BANKING 


Plaza Office : 


Fifth Avenue 
at 60th St. 


42nd Street Office: 

80 BROADWAY Madison Avenue 
at 42nd St. 

NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Join the Class in Safe 
Deposit 


(Continued from page 23) 
temporary safekeeping. The admin- 
istrator came to the bank and ex- 
plained that he was reluctant to hand 
anything to his wife except under cir- 
cumstances that should effectually 
preclude misunderstanding later. 

“Finally the safe deposit custodian 
and an officer of the bank met with 
the administrator, his wife, and the 
widow of the deceased customer. The 
box was opened and the envelope iden- 
tified by the lady. The bank made a list 
of the contents and a brief statement 
of the facts, and this was signed by 
all present before the property was 
returned to its owner. 

‘**This case was easy to settle because 
of the spirit of amity present —but it 
is not hard to imagine awkward ques- 
tions arising had there been disagree- 
ment. Each case must be settled upon 
its merits.” 

The hour devoted to the meeting 
quickly passed. A point was raised as 
to the liability of the bank if the safe 
deposit box key is left in its possession, 
making it very hard to disprove an 
allegation that something had been 
removed from the box. A curious case 
arose in one branch where a man came 
in, asked to rent a box, was shown one, 
took it, and deposited papers therein: 
When it came to signing the necessary 
cards, he stated that it was for a cor- 
poration in the process of organization 
and that it would be several days at 
least before he could get the necessary 
resolutions passed, and so forth. Fur- 
ther, he said that he was not going to 
pay in advance, that he was a good 
friend and customer of the bank and 
that he was entirely willing without 
signature or key, to trust the bank 
with the papers until the matter could 
be settled. 


‘THis caused quite an upset of the 

well-ordered routine of the depart- 
ment and after a long discussion the 
customer left the bank, declining to take 
the key. If he had explained the cir- 
cumstances in the first place, the papers 
could have been placed under seal and 
accepted by the bank on a “‘safekeep- 
ing” receipt until such time as the 
corporation was ready to act. It 
might be added that the situation 
straightened out in a few days and the 
box was regularly rented to the cor- 
poration. 

Has a bank any right to make a copy 
of a will? When a will is found in a safe 
deposit box, it is sent by messenger to 
the court and a receipt taken. But 
suppose the messenger should be 
robbed, or lose the document on the 
way? Not very likely, but possible. If 
a copy were taken, it would be possible 
to probate the copy after the loss of 
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the original had been established: In 
any case, the will becomes public 
property as soon as admitted to pro- 
bate, so it would seem that there is no 
breach of confidence in making a copy 
of it as soon as it is discovered. 


* * * * 


“Those girls certainly take a real 
interest in their work,”’ said our visitor, 
“and the meeting does much besides 
giving them a thorough grasp of safe 
deposit work and principles. It brings 
them into an atmosphere of intelligent 
co-operation and makes them feel a 
real part of the bank. I am glad to 
have been there.” 


Dividends in Good Will 


(Continued from page 9) 


Aiding a non-customer may indirectly 
aid a customer by giving him more 
business or in some other way. And 
if the customer is aided, the Liberty 
Bank is aided. 

Second, just because one who uses the 
service is not a Liberty Bank customer, 
is no sign that he will not become one 
some time in the future —through, for 
instance, an upheaval in his banking 
connection, through growth of busi- 
ness which makes a division of the 
account advisable, or for some other 
reason. 

Third, just because one who has 
been favored with the service, though 
not a customer, cannot break a bank- 
ing connection, it does not prevent 
that one from recommending the 
Liberty Bank to friends who are 
starting in business, or who, for some 
reason, want a banking connection. 


O far as non-customers are con- 

cerned, the department means that 
if the time ever comes when they need a 
new banking connection or can favor 
the Liberty Bank in any way, they 
are quite likely to think of that in- 
stitution. 

So far as customers are concerned, 
as they receive such service, naturally 
they become consistent and persistent 
boosters, having something tangible 
to shout about. 

In other words, this is spreading an 
atmosphere of good will. It does not 
happen in any clearly defined way. It 
may be casual conversation at the club, 
a remark while playing bridge in the 
home of a friend, advice of one busi- 
ness man to another in trouble. And 
so on. 

The department is maintained on the 
highest possible plane. This was the 
policy of Mr. Kloepfer in the beginning 
and it is just as much the policy of 
George G. Kleindinst, the present 
president. 

Naturally the human equation is of 
Prime importance. The director of 


A million dollars a day 
of new plant 


RAIN-LOADS of telephone 

supplies move out across the 
country every day. The plant in- 
vestment in the Bell System is now 
more than $3,250,000,000. It is 
planned to spend $2,000,000,000 
more in the next five years for new 
construction and replacements. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. as an investment 


With its predecessors, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-eight years. Its earnings as- 
sure an ample margin of safety 
above dividend requirements. Its 
stock is held by more than 430,000 
investors. It is constantly seeking 
to bring the nation’s telephone ser- 
vice nearer to perfection. It owns 
more than 93% of the combined 
common stocks of the operating 
companies of the Bell System which 
furnishes an indispensable service 
to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 


LEDGER CARDS 


COLLECTION RECORD 


(FOR LOCAL OR INCOMING COLLECTIONS) 


TICKLER, NOTICE TO PAYER, ADVICE OF DISPOSITION 
AND REGISTER ALL AT ONE WRITING 


YOUR SAMPLE AWAITS THE ASKING 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Depositors STATEMENTS 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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LEDGER SHEETS 
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And the pen strokes are chiefly figures. Figures of record, 
good for a long time. For half a million of these books 
each year Parsons Papers are shipped from the mill and 
its distributors to every corner of the country. In every 

office every day entries are going into ledgers, and the 
ledger paper in those books should be worthy of its 
purpose. 


Parsons Papers today are still made in the good old- 
fashioned way. Seventy-fiveyears of paper-making have 
witnessed many changes and improvements, as well 
as economies, and no expense has evcr been spared 
to make Parsons Papers leaders among rag ledger 
papers. In the Parsons mill the slow method of dry- 
ing the paper for a hundred hours ia a warm loft is 
followed in preference to the quick-drying method 
requiring fifteen minutes. An advantage of 50 per cent 
in folding endurance test is secured over the quick 
drying method. 


Your stationer knows Parsons Papers well and favorably. In 
your next ledger specify a Parsons ledger paper. It requires 
only a quarter of a ream for a book, and the item of cost is 
so small that it is hardly a factor. You can hardly afford to use 
a cheaper paper, as the value of your book is based entirely on 
the paper used, and you will long remember the wisdom of 
starting a ledger with the right folie paper. 


DEFENDUM LEDGER 


A National Standard for Accounting Systems 
SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 


for Permanent Records 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Send for Your Copy — Accountants will be aided by our book of 


“Approved Accounting Forms,” a copy of which will be sent with our com- 
pliments to those making request on their business letterhead. 
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such a department must have the 
gift of getting along weil with people. 
He must know his city inside out. He 
must have in his head and at his finger 
tips vast quantities of business in- 
formation on every conceivable sub- 
ject. And he must never be stumped. 
If he doesn’t know the answer to a 
problem, he must know how or where 
to arrive at that answer. He must be 
able to carry on effectively and still 
keep confidences absolutely inviolate. 

No set rules can be laid down for 
picking a man for this type of work. 
Not every man who has had experi- 
ence in Chamber of Commerce work 
would do. He certainly would not do 
if he was new to acity. Mr. Lehmann 
offers the suggestion that perhaps the 
best type of man for this kind of a job, 
would be the man who has been a 
newspaper man in the same city over a 
period of several years. Such a man, 
if he has been moderately successful, 
knows his city, knows the men in it, 
and never knows when he is licked in 
obtaining information on a_ given 
subject, or accomplishing an honest 
purpose. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that the success of this department f 
Mr. Lehmann believes to be a great 
tribute to the confidence with which 
the average American business man 
regards his banking institution. Busi- f 
ness men will go to such a department 
in a bank with their problems, as they f 
might go to their family physician or f 
lawyer, when they would not think of 
taking the same problem to a Chamber 
of Commerce or to a business service 
company specializing in the solution 
of peculiar business problems. 

In the latter instances it is quite 
evident that they have not the con- 
fidence equal to that which they hold 
for their bank. Moreover, they are 
also more afraid of leaks or misuse of 
confidential information. But they 
turn naturally to their bank —any 
bank —when it is able to supply this 
service. 


“My Check is Good!” 


iB A gives B a $100 check on a solvent? 

bank, and A has $101.01 to his 
credit, A is quite legally justified inf 
saying that his check is good. 

The law is equally plain that A and 
the bank may legally arrange that thef 
bank will permit A to overdraw up tof 
a certain amount. 

Now, if A has a credit balance of $If 
when he gives the $100 check, but hasf 
an arrangement with the bank perf 
mitting a $200 overdraft, dare he sayf 
that his check is “‘good’’? 

This problem, which is not so easy.f 
has been answered by the New York, 
Alabama and Illinois courts in thef 
negative. —M. L. H. 
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At the Fork of the Road 


(Continued from page 21) 


talk about their banks. They either 
bless them and recommend them, or 
curse them and direct custom else- 
where. I know how easy it is to create 
ill will and how hard it is to hold good 
will. I know how much good a satisfied 
patron can do, and I know how much 
harm a disgruntled fellow can do. 

I do not like to see those closed out 
account cards coming to my desk. 
They mean more than the loss of a few 
dollars in deposits. They mean the 
loss of people —my chief stock in trade. 
The dollars I can get back from some 
other source, and the loss of a few 
means nothing to me; but to lose 
people —that hurts. They may never 
come back to me again. Once lost 
they are lost forever. Pride forbids 
their coming back. 


Banking by Bankers 


Turning from that class of banks 
that are, to all intents and purposes, 
run by the borrowers and the small 
account customers and the consistent 
overdrawers, we find another class 
which may be called the autocratic 
type. Banks in this class are treated 
as private institutions, run for private 
gain. 

In the loan policy, if there be a 
loan policy, there is the savoring of the 
autocrat. He dispenses his favors to 
whom he will, regardless of the merits 
of the case. He works on prejudice, 
for or against, and relegates justice to 
the discard. 

The borrowers approach such a 
bank, or banker, with fear and trem- 
bling and leave him in the same spirit. 
The coldest place in the world to them 
and the most cheerless, is the private 
office of the autocrat. 


IN the theory that it is the deposi- 
tors who make the loan operations 
possible, it is conceded that the 
depositor has the right to borrow; 
not only because he is a depositor, but 
because a bank must live by its credits. 


_ All other factors being favorable, a 
solvent 


loan is not a favor but a business right. 
The depositor contributes to the pool 
of credit and as a borrower he has the 
ethical right to draw from it. The 
banker who appreciates this simple 
fact has gone a long way toward under- 


_ Standing the mind of the applicant for 


a loan. 

Personally, I do not like to have a 
borrower approach me in fear and 
dread as some do; for if he offers sound 
credit, he is doing me as much a favor 
/ as I am in position to do him. As- 
 Suredly I like the borrower to go out 
feeling that the banker has bestowed 
upon him a distinct favor, but I would 
have him feel that the favor worked 
both ways. I am pleased to give him 
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“THE New Way To 
Net Profits” 


by FRED W. SHIBLEY 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co., New York 


methods. The sales fore- 


Necessity has developed 
a new way to net profits. THE NEW way cast became the corner- 
Abnormal expansion | TONE] PROFITS stone of a budgeted 


system which has con- 
tributed largely to the 
phenomenal success of 
some of the most im- 
portant companies dur- 
ing the last six years. 


of productive capacity 
during and following the 
war brought business 
face to face with a buy- 
ers’ market. 


Production ceased to 
be a dominating problem 
of management. What 
and how much the buyer wanted be- 
came the vital question. 


The plan does not be- 
long to any one man. It 
evolved naturally under the guidance 
of a few pioneer minds, of which Mr. 


The business leaders who had the Shibley’s was one. 


foresight to meet the new conditions, 
prospered. Those who ignored them 
found their difficulties multiplying. 


Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
with twenty years of experience in in- 
dustrial management, was among those 
who foresaw the need for changed 


The demand for information on the 
subject was so great that he deter- 
mined to compile the results of ten 
years experience in this particular field 
to bring the principles of the plan be- 
fore as great a number of business men 
as possible. “The New Way to Net 
Profits” is the result. $3.00 


MARKET STUDY— planning and controlling production. 


As the foundation for and first step in 
profitable operation. 
MERCHANDISING— 
Based on facts developed through 
market research rather than opinion. 
DISTRIBUTION— 
Facing and solving the difficulties 
caused by the changes constantly oc- 
curring in marketing channels. 
SALES FORECASTS— 


How to establish a sales forecast with 
reasonable accuracy and use it in 


BUDGETS— 
Worked out onacommon-sense basisas 
a means of controlling operations and 
establishing profits. 
MANAGEMENT— 
Operations based on a definitely de- 
fined corporate policy—the essential 
motive power for making planning 
profitable. 
ANALYTICAL RESEARCH— 


Its development into an essential and 
elemental function of modern business. 


firm foundation for the future 
expansion of earnings has been 
outstanding. 


This book containsconclusions 
of his mature thinking and is 
based not only on his own long 
experience, but also upon the 
accomplishments of others who 
have employed the same basic 
plans. It is written from the 
viewpoint of the business man 
and a banker,—alive to the ne- 
cessity for applying scientific 
procedure to business planning 
if net profits are to result. 


Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President 
of Bankers Trust Company ot 
New York, has for years made 
anintensive study of the factors 
in management that affect the 
net profits of many different 
types of businesses. 

He has played an important 
part in the successful develop- 
ment of small and medium-size 
companies as well as large and 
internationally known corpor- 
ations. 

His success in turning red fig- 
ures into black and in laying a 


FRED W. SHIBLEY 
Vice-President Ran: ers 
Trust Co., New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK CITY 
ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. C. 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for five days’ FREE EXAMINATION one copy of THE NEW 
WAY TO NET PROFITS, by Fred W. Shibley—$3.00. 


O I agree to remit $3.00 within five days of receipt of the book or to return it. 
O I enclose my check for $3.00. O Please send C. O. D. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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WVINCIBLE 


THESE TONS OF STEEL 


IGHTY leviathans of the deep 

M plowing their way amid the 

hiss of steam, the roar of giant 

enginesand the belching of smoke 

—protection first, last and always. 

Invincible in their sphere these 

mighty ships are no more so than 

Diebold Bank Vault Doors. Their 

massive construction and special 

features make them absolutely 

impregnable to burglarious at- 

tack. One feature—The Ther- 

matic Locking Device cuts 10% 

from the Burglary Insurance Rate 

on doors so equipped. If you are 

not familiar with our other fea- 
tures we will be glad to give you — 
the details. 


Li, Send for our Sales Engineer to LAY 
\analy ze your protective problems. 


SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Canton, Che 
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what he needs and he is pleased to 
receive it. 

Would that all applicants for credit 
knew more of banking ethics! 

For many years I have made it a 
rule never to turn an applicant away 
if there was a possible way of helping 
him. I have often found by cross- 
examination that the borrower had 
bankable collateral but did not know 
it. It must be remembered that the 
average borrower does not have a 
banking mind. He does not know the 
avenues of borrowing that are avail- 
able. The banker does. Many a time 
a loan that might not be a proper 
credit for a bank, may be placed in 
institutions especially fitted to handle 
such matters. The banker can do 
endless favors for those in need by 
just using a bit of his resourcefulness 
in their behalf; and, in the doing, take 
no risk himself and gain the lasting 
good will of his people. 

I always endeavor to have two types 
of men at my command: a mortgage 
broker and an organizer. When a real 
estate loan is offered that I cannot 
handle, I turn it over to my mortgage 
man. He knows the lending field. He 
has entree into mortgage companies. 
He knows where to go with the hard 
ones. I send him out scouting and he 
usually comes home with the bacon. 

Thus I do three people a favor —the 
broker who gets a commission; the 
borrower who gets his money; and the 
lender who gets a profit, not to mention 
myself who gets a friend. And when 
there comes to my desk a proposition 
that needs an organizer, I have my 
man ready to step into the picture and 
round out an organization, sell the 
stock, and get his fees for so doing. 

It is well within the  banker’s 
province either to preserve a business 
or wreck it. He holds the destiny of 
his people in the palm of his hand. 
True, we can be so indulgent, so easy 
with our loans, that safety slips into 
danger and perhaps loss, while we are 
trying to help. On the other hand, our 
legal position is so strong that we can 
demand our pound of flesh and get it 
summarily, be the consequences what 
they may. 

I once stood in front of a hotel, large 
and imposing. The proprietor had had 
several bad seasons... He was up 
against it. His overhead was large 
and his receipts small. On Friday he 
would draw checks in the hope of a 
good week-end business, that some- 
times did not come. Bankruptcy 
loomed cruelly. For weeks not a check 
went back without an effort to protect 
it; and when it had to, go back, he 
selected those that :would cause the 
least harm.. And as I contemplated 
the fight we had made together I said 
to myself, ““Well, old man, at least for 
eighteen months you kept this place 
open, and it closed only because every 
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human resource had been exhausted.” 

There is much satisfaction in that. 
I have seen the sheriff with his red flag 
in hand, ready to put it up; and yet he 
never did. There is much satisfaction 
in that. A banker can be a good 
physician or an executioner. 


Respect and Affection 


Some banks engender respect, and 
some affection. Others create both. 
Two institutions, a block apart in the 
same town, well illustrate the contrasts 
in bank management of which I am 
speaking. One was old and strong and 
big. The atmosphere was chilly. The 
men were good bankers, but not easy 
to approach, reserved and dignified. 
Both the bank and the men had the 
full respect and confidence of the com- 
munity, but there was no real affection 
between the bank and its patrons. 

The other was young and small; but 
it had warmth. Unpretentious in 
quarters, yet there was a homelike 
atmosphere. The men radiated cor- 
diality. They were liberal—all too 
liberal —with their credits and for ten 
years they charged off all they made. 
Came the time when losses ate into 
their surplus — wiped it out as a matter 
of fact, and impaired the capital. A 
statement was called for just after the 
charge-offs had been made. With 
fear and trembling it was sent to the 
papers. A run was expected, but 
nothing happened. 

Came the time when two of the 
important men differed with the man- 
agement and quit summarily. Another 
run was expected, but nothing hap- 
pened. Such a condition and such a 
record could not command respect; 
but somehow the management had the 
implicit trust and the sincere affection 
of the people. They trusted the bank 
because they trusted the men who 
had been helpful to them, and nothing 
could shake their confidence. Prac- 
tically insolvent, it continued to func- 
tion until a better day dawned, when 
the good will theretofore created began 
to cash in and it grew and prospered. 

The old bank was run from the in- 
side, as every bank should be to a 
certain degree; the new bank was run 
from the outside, as every bank must 
be in a measure. The management 
has its rights and the public likewise, 
but there must be harmony and under- 
standing between them. 

Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes lies the middle ground, where 
each understands and respects the 
rights of the other. The patrons 
demand nothing inconsistent with 
sound banking and the bank withholds 
nothing that good banking ordains 
that the public shall receive. By co- 
ordinating the two interests, and giving 
each its rightful place, we may create 
the ideal bank with both respect and 
affection as its chief stock in trade. 
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ARE YOUR PENS 
HINDERING 07 helping? 


or on your public desks are 
pens—used by every cus- 
tomer that walks in your door. 
Does he pick up a cheap, 
scratchy affair that smears his 
hands and soils his check? Or 
does he find a fresh, smooth, 
comfortable pen? 

It’s a matter of real impor- 
tance that only the best pens go 
on those desks! Many large 
banking houses standardize 


hook 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST PEN 


on Esterbrook Radio Pens. 

These silvery- finished, 
smooth, durable pens make good 
impressions all day long. The 
No.968—big and oval-pointed 
—is a favorite. 

Your local stationer has Ester- 
brook pens in stock. He can 
send you any quantity, at any 
time—a distinct convenience. 
Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Dept. R3, Camden, N. J. 


MAKERS 


A Fitting Tribute 


to the dear memory it 
honors is this restfully 
beautiful stone bench by 
the House of Harrison. 


Whether you wish to get a 
simple marker or a stately 
mausoleum you will find an 
appropriate* design, per- 
fectly executed at the House 
of Harrison. 


May we send you a port- 
folio of photographs? 
Write for booklet R. 

*Special designs incorporat- 
ing your suggestions sub- 
mitted without obligation. 


Harrison Granite Co. 
Makers of 


HARRISON MEMORIALS 
4 E. 43d St. at 5th Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICES : Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis. WORKS: Barre, Vt. 


STAPLING PLIERS 


U.S..and FOREIGN PATENTS 


NEVER CLOG 


Unless misused. Ask your stationer. 
He'll tell you it’s true. And if mis- 
used the Ejector Bar lying between 
the handles needs only to be de- 
pressed and all jammed staples drop 
out faster than they ever slid in. 
Your stationer will leave a Neva- 
Clog with you on approval. Give it 
a trial. The biggest banks in the 
country use them by the score, and 
you will too. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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‘Banking room of 
restrained modern 
design, in colors of 
harmonizing tones. 

Fixtures ofmarble 
and walnut with 
glass and bronze 
top screen. 


First National 
Bank , --Wellston, Mo. 


T= beauty achieved in this building 

is the result of combining the best in 
modern construction with the simplicity 
and strength of modern design. 


May we send you a copy of our latest 
booklet, ‘Preliminary Service for 
Contemplated Bank Buildings’'? 


ry 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS +77 CHICAGO +77 MEMPHIS 


Improved Bank Supplies | 
PROMOTE EFFICIENCY 


Liberates the 
Banker from 
tiresome and un- 
necessary tasks. 


A TRIAL 
WILL 
CONVINCE YOU 
ath PATENT PENDING 
SAMPLES SENT “EASY SNAP STORAGE FILES” 
“STRINGLESS BAGS” ON REQUEST for filing department 


| for Depositors STRATER COIN BAG COMPANT, hence Brighton, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


Interest for Every Day 


[N THE latter part of April an an- 
nouncement of great interest to sav- 
ings depositors was made by the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York, America’s largest savings bank, 
with over $300,000,000 deposits and 
$347,000,000, assets. The announce- 
ment was this: “‘Interest from the day 
of deposit to the day of withdrawal.” 
This announcement was made by 
means of a large advertisement in all 
the daily newspapers of the metropolis. 
In most cases it was a full page lacking 
onecolumn. The effect was immediate. 
Many inquiries were received by mail 
and in person, and the weeks following 
the announcement witnessed a decided 
increase in deposits and new accounts. 
The announcement means that no 
matter what day of the month the 
deposit is made, and no matter what 
day it is withdrawn, the depositor will 
receive full interest for each and every 
day his money has remained on deposit. 
There are many different interest plans 
now in effect in New York. Under all 
the other plans, a depositor may lose 
from one to thirty days’ interest, if he 
withdraws before certain dates. 

Several banks, for example, offer 
interest from the day of deposit —but 
to receive that interest, money must 
remain in the bank at least to the end 
of the calendar month. Under such a 
plan, if a person deposits, say, on June 
2 and withdraws on June 30, he receives 
no interest. The new plan gives him 
interest for twenty-eight days. 

The Emigrant is now the only savings 
bank in New York State where deposi- 
tors receive interest for every day their 
money remains on deposit. 


JNTEREST is compounded quarterly. 
Accounts closed between dividend 
periods will receive interest at the rate 
of the last dividend, up to the day of 
closing. For upwards of twenty years 
the Emigrant’s dividend rate has been 
4 per cent. Interest, if not with- 
drawn, will be entitled to interest as an 
original deposit. No interest is allowed 
on sums less than five dollars nor on 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

It is expected that the new interest 
plan will cause some extra work in the 
bank’s bookkeeping department, but 
it is likewise expected that the addi- 
tional deposits received by the bank, in 
the long run, will more than offset the 
extra cost in interest paid and detail 
work involved. 

One special advantage of this new 
plan to which officers of the bank call 
attention is the fact that by not waiting 
for a quarterly or monthly interest 
period before making a deposit, savers 
lessen the risk of losing their money 
and are not tempted to spend the 
money they have on hand or to put it 
into speculative ventures. —T. D. M. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


With Anxious Eye on 
Cattle 


(Continued from page 26) 


pay, should be safe. An added fact on 
which to predicate the belief that 
young beef animals will remain high is 
that it is physically impossible for the 
range country ever to produce in the 
quantities it once did, and the range 
is the place to which we must look for 
calves in the train-load lots. The big 
ranches are gradually passing. Each 
revulsion in the cattle business has 
meant the cutting up of one or several 
of the largest pieces of land, and the 
diversion thereafter of the soil to 
wheat or cotton. If every farmer with 
a little pasture went to raising calves 
as fast as he could, all over the corn 
and wheat areas of the grain states, we 
might catch up with the losses in 
production resulting from range deple- 
tion, but that is not likely to happen. 


IN the opinion of most observers, the 
values of cattle for two years or more 
will tend from steady to higher —that 
is, in general. By which I do not 
mean to say that any loan on cattle of 
any kind is sure to be safe. Aside from 
the market factors, every loan on cattle 
has the same elements of chance that 
affect loans on other commodities. 
The industry is in a rather hectic 
state, prices are mighty high and 
therefore somewhat dangerous, and 
cattlemen are as prone to scares, if not 
more prone, than other business men. 
Most of us would confess to some 
nervousness if we had on feed several 
hundred head of steers that had cost 
13 cents per pound, and we’d watch 
the fat cattle market very closely. 
When the steers were half fat, some of 
the more nervous owners might get 
scared over a dollar drop in the market 
and ship the cattle unfinished, breaking 
it still farther. So that the element of 
borrower disposition is a factor. 

It may be that with the passing of 
the range and of the handling by in- 
dividuals of such large numbers of 
cattle, we may come to a more stable 
condition, from year to year. With 
the total number of animals in the 
hands of ten times as many people — 
as will be the case when more are 
raised on the farm and less on the 
range —the industry will be less subject 
to the effects of individual scares with 
their consequent unloading or dump- 
ing. The present favorable outlook 
for the business for some years to 
come indicates to the bankers of the 
country, especially those of the grain 
sections, that farmers with pastures 
Should be encouraged to keep a few 
cows of the beef type, perhaps what is 
called ‘dual purpose” breeds, the 
calves from which will be a steady and 
profitable income source. 

The more such cows there are on 
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Assuring 
A Successful 
Opening 


T notime is a bank more vitally in need 
of expert advertising assistance than 
at the time of its opening. 


There is also peculiar need for fine | 
handicraft in the advertising of the opening | 
of a new building or new quarters. | 

| 


In either case, inexpert handling may 
reduce the yield of good-will and new 
business. In both instances, a master hand | 
in bank advertising will help the banker 
to get the most out of the event. 


The Collins Service has been conspicu- 
ously successful in its co-operation with 
bankers in advertising new banks and the 
opening of new banking quarters. 


Consult us without obligation. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE. 


Financial Advertising 
MAIN OFFICE, 1518 WALNUT STREET | 


PHILADELPHIA 


PRODUCTION PLANT, 226-240 COLUMBIA AVE. 


day-after-day test who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Adding URROUGHS ribbons are designed to 


stand up under all the hard usage 


Machine that you give them day after day. And 


while giving this unusual service they also 


Ribbons , register neat and lasting impressions. 


These quality ribbons are carried to your 
—that stand the office by the regular Burroughs inspectors 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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PRICE 


an d 
pin to your Mo, 
letter head. 
Our average mail ™. 


SMALL 
LIGHT 


POSITIVE 
LOW COST 


Junior 
Envelope Sealer! 


The ideal envelope sealer for small offices, 
where the volume of mail does not warrant 
one of Standard’s automatic sealers. And 
larger mailers will find it handy, to use 
in conjunction with automatic sealers, for 
bulky mail, catalogues, and all shapes, 
styles and sizes of envelopes. 


Each executive needs a Standard Junior in 
his private office for sealing his personal 
mail. 


Asencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Standard 


MAILING MACHINES CoO. 


pieces daily 


Envelope Sealers — Stamp Affixers 
Postal Permit Machines 


“a 1935 Boulevard - Everett, Mass. 


office work. 


Burroughs 


CHAIR for OPERATORS 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in 
Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeep- 
ing, Calculating, Billing Machines and Typewriters. 


For more information and prices write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


THE BURROUGHS 


the farms of the Middle West, the less 
will be the effect of crop failure and 
grain surplus, and the cattle industry 
will gain in stability as well, two 
results favorable to bank dividends, 


The Machine Age 


The machine shops, alive with noise 
and rapid movement, which the visitor 
observes growing in number in the 
county buildings, are upheld in decision 
of the Illinois Supreme Court received 
today by members of the board of 
county commissioners. 

The day of the fat and florid ward 
worker, pen in hand, leisurely tran- 
scribing names and rows of figures from 
one book to another, has gone. Where 
there were perhaps 1,000 of these boys 
in all county offices in normal months 
and double the number before pri- 
maries and elections, there are today 
fewer than 200 girls operating speed 
machines and a dozen supervisors in 
shirtsleeves and with ink and machine 
grease on their hands and faces. 

The Supreme court decision comes 
in the injunction suit against Henry 
A. Zender, superintendent of the 
county public service department, and 
states that “it was an act of good sense 
to authorize the organization of the 
central addressograph and tax machine 
division—and an act within powers 
conferred upon the county board by 
the legislature.” 

This disposes finally of the attempt 
made in 1927 by George F. Harding, 
county treasurer, to spend $300,000 in 
transcribing tax bills by hand and 
typewriter and mailing them after loyal 
ward workers had licked every one of 
the million stamps. 

The county board refused to give 
the treasurer the money and ordered 
him to use the addressographs, adding 
machines and stamplicking machines 
of the central tax division. Funds 
shut off, the suit followed. The issue 
was whether the county clerk or the 
county board had final authority in 
providing the equipment and para- 
phernalia for sending out tax bills. 

The central addressograph and tax 
machine division presided over by Mr. 
Zender has been doing the most of the 
clerical work for the assessors, re- 
viewers, county clerk and _ county 
treasurer for several years. 

One group of sixty-seven girls and 
seven supervisors has replaced 400 to 
500 men employed five months a year 
by the county clerk, 400 to 800 em- 
ployed four months by the county 
treasurer, 250 employed three months 
by the assessors and 150 employed 
three months by the reviewers, an 
average of about 500 for the year. The 
saving since 1923 has been around 
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$1,000,000 annually.—Chicago Daily 
News. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Signals Every Thursday 
Night 


(Continued from page 7) 


reserves for the remainder of the period 
in order to average out the legal 
reserve for the entire period, or pay a 
fine. In order to maintain their re- 
serves as required, the member banks 
frequently resort to borrowing at the 
Federal Reserve banks. This borrow- 
ing may take the form of selling bank 
acceptances to the Federal Reserve 
banks; borrowing on bills, United 
States Government securities or com- 
mercial paper as collateral at the 
Reserve banks, or rediscounting bills 
or commercial paper at the Federal 
Reserve banks. Banks that find their 
reserve greatly depleted, frequently 
borrow at the Reserve banks on their 
fifteen-day notes. These banks which 
find themselves in debt at the Reserve 
banks may need to adjust their 
position by calling loans. This, of 
course, causes firmness in the call 
money rates. The principal form of 
borrowing to accommodate business is 
through the rediscounting of com- 
mercial paper. Total bills discounted 
is generally accompanied by changes 
in member banks’ deposits and notes 
in circulation. 

Bills Bought in the Open Market: 
This item is an index of conditions in 
both the bill market and the money 
market. Qualified member banks are 
authorized to accept bills for customers 
and in order to make these bills 
marketable, discount houses have been 
organized for the purpose of dealing in 
these acceptances. The Federal Re- 
serve banks have lent aid to the 
development of the market for ac- 
ceptances by offering to purchase at 
current prices bills not readily disposed 
of in the usual markets. These bills 
are purchased outright or on an agree- 
ment on the part of the discount 
houses and dealers to repurchase them 
within fifteen days. The latter ar- 
rangement is virtually a short time 
loan. But in this way the Federal 
Reserve banks support the bill market 
and under pressing conditions the 
resources of the Reserve banks thus are 
made available to the outside bill 
market just the same as to the banks. 


[N like manner the Reserve banks may 

sell acceptances when the market is 
well supplied with funds, and it is with 
this practice of buying and selling bills 
in the open market that the Federal 
Reserve banks have a broad supervi- 
sion over the bill rates. To under- 
stand the item “bills bought’? requires 
a very careful examination. The bill 
market has its seasonal characteristics. 

The conditions in the general money 
markets are also reflected in the 
amount of bills offered for sale and the 
price. The amount of bills accepted 


Safeguarding Their Savings 
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HE Ohio State Savings Association of Columbus is one of the 
leading Savings Institutions in Ohio. When vault equipment was 
needed for its new building, York was selected to do the work. 
A vault was built containing nearly 2,000 safe deposit boxes, space for 
use of the officers, and a number of special tellers’ lockers. The entrance 
is guarded by a 20” solid rectangular steel door in which is a substantial 
layer of Infusite—the special York metal, resistant to the most scientific 


burglar tools. 


No chances were taken by this institution with the savings of others. 
Safety was made a certainty by the use of York equipment. 


The York Safe and Lock Company has the facilities for making vault 
equipment for the largest banks in the world—or the smallest. Our 
Engineers are at your command without obligation. 


Write today for further information. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


==> 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
MIAMI. HAVANA 
NEW HAVEN MONTREAL 
NEW YORK PARIS 
PITTSBURGH TOKYO 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 
HONOLULU 


Downey Mechanical Coin Teller 
Sorts and Counts Mixed Coins 


Handling mixed 
coins is accurately 
and quickly done 
~ with the automa- 

“. tic action of this 
machine. 

Audits school 
savings, home 
banks, fractional 
deposits. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


The C. L. Downey Company 
941 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanta 
Sample? 


Count your losses— 
monetary and good-will 
—caused by inadequate 
mailing envelopes—then 
resolve for 1929 to use 


Amestyle Envelocks 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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©: of the many surprising tm LJ NION TRUSTo. 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAN 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


in the American markets is very 
largely influenced by the money rates, 
both in our markets and foreign, 
particularly London. As a result, the 
item of bills bought or sold by the 
Federal Reserve banks, standing by 
itself, affords little if any evidence of 
Reserve policy. We must examine the 
item in the light of all these other 
prevailing conditions affecting the bill 
market to understand any definite 
trend of Federal Reserve policy. 

Total United States Government Se- 
curities: Like the buying and selling 
of bills, the Reserve banks exercise 
their policy of easing or tightening the 
money market by buying and selling 
United States Government securities. 
When the Reserve banks are increasing 
their purchases of government se- 
curities, they are putting money in the 
market, and when they are selling 
securities, they are withdrawing money 
from the market. But it must be 
remembered that changes in the hold- 
ings of government securities do not 
always indicate open market policy. 
At times the Reserve banks purchase 
government securities under resale 
agreements for the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for a short period in the 
government security market. The 
United States Treasury frequently 
borrows from the Reserve banks on 
one-day certificates of indebtedness 
for the purpose of tiding over the 
quarterly tax dates when the govern- 
ment has to pay out large amounts of 
money to redeem maturing issues 
before the income tax returns are 
received. Again, the purchase or sale 
of government securities may be for 
the purpose of taking out of the 
market the influence of gold imports or 
exports —that is, changes in the hold- 
ings of government securities may be 
to aid the stabilization policy rather 
than to bring about a change in existing 
money market conditions. 


ig is necessary to examine each item 

under the heading of total bills and 
securities and understand the changes 
in each item in order to explain the 
money market aspects of the move- 
ments in the holdings of total bills and 
securities. 

Federal Reserve Notes, Total Reserves, 
and Non-Reserve Cash (Currency): 
The amount of currency in circulation 
increases and decreases with business 
demands and seasonal needs. Changes 
in the amount of bills discounted and 
currency in circulation are usually 
closely related. But the currency item 
is complicated. At first glance one 
might think that Federal Reserve notes 
in c reulation would tell the story, but 
that is not necessarily true. There 1s 4 
large volume of currency in circulation 
in addition to Federal Reserve notes, a3 
gold and silver coin, gold and silver 


certificates, United States notes and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


others, all of which the Federal 
Reserve banks may pay out to 
member banks instead of Federal 
Reserve notes. In the West there is a 
seasonally large demand for silver; a 
large amount of gold coin is paid out 
at the Christmas season; and gold 
imports and exports are reflected in 
the total currency. Changes in all 
these items must be considered in order 
to arrive at a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the currency in circulation. 
When all the currency items are con- 
sidered, evidence of the changing de- 
mands made on the member banks for 
cash are rather completely exhibited be- 
cause the member banks deposit in the 
Reserve banks all the cash accumulated 
and not needed in their own vault, to 
build up their reserves. Money carried 
in their own vaults in excess of daily 
needs can not be counted as legal 
reserves. 

Deposits: ‘Like other items, de- 
posits are divided into subdivisions 
and each subdivision must be con- 
sidered separately in order to get a 
thorough understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the changes in the deposit 
accounts. Ordinarily, the most im- 
portant item under “deposits” is the 
Member Bank Reserve Account. This 
item reflects the changes in the deposits 
of member banks because the member 
banks are required to keep a 3 per cent 
reserve against their time deposits and 
7, 10 and 13 per cent reserve against 
demand deposits for country, reserve 
city and central reserve city banks 
respectively. 


THE normal change from week to 

week in the member bank reserve 
account has little significance. It 
merely reflects the excess or deficit in 
the member bank reserves. Over a 
period of years the member bank 
reserve account should increase with 
the gradual growth of member bank 
deposits. But a very large increase or 
decrease at a given time may reflect 
abnormal changes in the credit situ- 
ation and should be examined carefully 
for indications of inflation or deflation 
in the currency. When such evidence 
appears, it is necessary to examine the 
other items of the statement for an 
explanation, and also to ascertain the 
conditions of member banks deposits, 
the currency situation and the debits 
to individual accounts. 

Government Deposits: The Federal 
Reserve banks are the fiscal agents for 
the United States Government, and 
the government deposits in the Reserve 
banks are the government balances 
out of which payments are made. 
The government keeps deposits with 
outside banks as depositaries and as 
the balance with the Federal Reserve 
banks is drawn down, these deposits 
are called in and placed to the govern- 
ment’s credit in the Reserve banks. If 


Fifty-one 


We Want You 
to Enjoy the 
Sunlight 


Sunlight is the best light 
and Victoria Venetian 
Blinds bring it to you by 
catching the direct rays 
and breaking them up 
into a soft, diffused light 
without glare. 


They eliminate awnings 
and shades. Are more 
healthful, more conven- 
ient,more comfortable and 
cost less in the long run. 


The Bostwick- Goodell Co. 


Garfield at Jefferson, 


Established 1880 
Norwalk, Ohio 


SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pioneer 


—One that goes before and 
paves the way for others. 


The ‘Yeo’? Rotary was the pioneer 
burglar proof entrance— it paved the 
way so that ‘'24-Hour Deposit 
Service’’ is now a reality to thousands 
of business men who require a safe 
depository for their funds after bank- 
ing hours. 


Rotary Entrances and Receiving 
Chests Are Now Made by Us 
in Two Classes 
The 1928 Series UNIVERSAL “Yeo” Rotary 
and its receiving chest designed to meet the 


requirements of the smaller banks who are 
sold on 24-hour service. 


—and— 


1928 Series DE LUXE “Yeo” Rotary 


and its receiving chest designed for banks 
who re not buying on price. 


Manufactured Under ‘‘Yeo”’ Patents by 


The BANK VAULT 
INSPECTION CO. 


Office: 5 So. 18th Street, - 


Depositor Unlocking Rotary — Deposit 
Bag ready to insert in cylinder 


Philadelphia 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
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Time Saving 
is important 


sas but even more so is 
the positive control of your 
business. 


Installations of Brooks Visualizers 
pay for themselves in a few 
months through record-keeping 
savings—but business control 
starts immediately. This means 
that you constantly have before 
you the vital record facts of your 
business—visible facts which help 
safeguard as well as increase 
profits. 


It is interesting how Brooks Vis- 
ualizers save and give you this 
control. Note the coupon and 


get your copy of “The Boss 
Knows.” 


SPATENT SHIFTS 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


ve, 


Your home 


away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. 


Enjoy— 


(~) Radio when you throw a switch —ice-water 


when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at your dis- 


posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head— 


your 


rivate bath—stationery without asking 


—and Statler Service. 
All these things— whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


radio in every room | 


¥ 


The ~ organization of 
Latlin 


+ BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT ST.LOUIS 


¥ * 
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THE BURROUGHS 


the amount called in at one time is 
large, it would affect the money 
market because these deposits are 
usually loaned on call or invested in 
short term securities, and calling in 
any large amount means the calling 
of loans and the selling of securities, 
On the contrary, when the govern- 
ment places any large amount on 
deposit with depositaries, the effect is 
to ease the money market. 

Foreign Deposits: These deposits 
are usually for the the accounts of 
foreign banks of issue and are drawn 
against to make payments in the United 
States. 

This item is of little importance 
ordinarily. Changes are usually due 
to loans or gold imports and may be 
examined, generally, from this point 
of view. 

Other Deposits: The bulk of this 
item is made up of the clearing 
balances maintained by non-member 
banks with the Federal Reserve banks 
for their participation in the par collec- 
tion system for the collection of cash 
items. This item is rather stable and 
fluctuates narrowly. 

Ratio of Total Reserves to Deposits 
and Federal Reserve Note Liabilities: 
Each Federal Reserve bank is re- 
quired by law to maintain a reserve of 
40 per cent in gold against Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation, and a 
reserve of 35 per cent in gold or 
lawful money against deposits liabili- 
ties. The reserve percentage against 
notes and deposits is shown on the 
reserve statement as one item. For 
some time the reserve ratio has been 
far in excess of the legal requirement 
and for this reason little attention has 
been paid to this item. But in the 
future, as more gold is exported from 
this country and large demands for 
currency at times occur, the reserve 
ratio will assume more barometric 
significance. While the legal require- 
ments would show that at the present 
time we have a ratio far above our 
needs, it is probable that the actual 
ratio will seldom be allowed to fall to 
the legal minimum. Few countries 
have been able to maintain a sound 
currency and credit with a reserve as 
low as our legal minimum and it is 
doubtful whether the managers of the 
nation’s finances will willingly permit 
our ratio to decline to the strict legal 
minimum. 


ANOTHER factor to be kept in mind 

is that our Federal Reserve notes 
are issued against a 40 per cent gold 
reserve, and when our reserve should 
reach the legal minimum, further 
withdrawals of gold would require 4 
reduction of two and one-half times 
that amount in currency. For this 
reason, a reserve well above the re- 
quirements of the law seems desirable. 
Moreover, it would seem unwise to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


allow our gold reserve to fall below 
that of the leading competing com- 
mercial countries. Our competition 
in the world’s money markets depends 
in no small measure upon our main- 
taining a money and credit system 
that is sound. 

While other items on the Federal 
Reserve statement are important for 
the specialist in money market con- 
ditions, the business man and banker 
who will read with understanding the 
weekly statement of the items out- 
lined here, will have a clear and 
accurate picture of the trend of general 
business and the money market. The 
policy of the Federal Reserve banks 
can be read clearly in these statements 
over a period of time. A change in 
Federal Reserve policy may not show 


immediate effects in business and the 
market but it is an unmistakable 
warning, and if business men and 
financial interests in general would 
heed these warnings they would go a 
long way toward eliminating extreme 
irregularities. 

In the past the contests between 
money and excessive expansions, either 
in business or markets, have been won 
on the side of money and as long as all 
credits are promises to pay money, 
this will be the final outcome. He isa 
wise manager who can ride the tide 
without being caught in the whirl. A 
careful study of money and credit 
conditions and Federal Reserve policy 
as disclosed weekly by the published 
statement, will serve as an invaluable 
guide. 


Our Job of Lending Money 


(Continued from page 13) 


six years this department cost the bank 
money, but he didn’t throw it out; 
rather, he kept plugging along until 
Christmas Clubs began finally to show 
a profit. 

Incidentally, Gaylord Freer calls 
attention to the fact that no labor is 
charged to the Christmas Club depart- 
ment, as the bank has not had to 
increase its personnel to handle it. 

One column of figures in the leather 
book needs an explanation. How does 
young Freer estimate how much this 
year’s Christmas Clubs have earned 
for the bank? 

“T take an average count of how 
much is paid in every fifteen days, and 
then compute what we could earn on 
this total if we lend it all out at 6 per 
cent interest,” he explained, in answer 
to this question. ‘“‘Of course, maybe 
we don’t lend it all out, but that’s the 
only way I can arrive at an estimate of 
the earnings of our club.” 

His figures indicate that 47 to 51 
per cent of those who start Christmas 


banks may find these figures of 
interest. Here they are as tabulated 
below: 

Of course, neighborliness in a small 
town brings some business to a bank; 
but will it do the whole job? Or must 
the Farmers Bank advertise? 

“‘We’re doing some billboard poster 
advertising, putting our signs where 
the employees of the local shops see 
them when they start home from 
work,” said Mr. Freer. ‘Also we em- 
ploy newspaper and window -advertis- 
ing and lobby posters. 

““No, we can’t say this does us any 
definite good; at least we can’t be sure 
that our advertising brings us any new 
business we wouldn’t otherwise have 
gotten. But it undoubtedly helps 
build good will.” 

Undoubtedly it does. The whole 
policy of welcoming people, of making 
it as agreeable as possible for them to 
borrow money if they prove worthy of 
it, of giving them big-city service in a 
country town, all this could not help but 
bring permanent business to any bank. 


Clubs accounts finish them. Other 
Yor 
1920 $ 9,236.82 $283.77 $400.00 
1921 12,553.45 159.06 400.00 
1922 15,353.76 260.51 400.00 
1923 15,826.12 178.80 388.00 
1924 13,718.89 195.60 375.00 
1925 14,032.52 370.63 380.50 
1926 15,237.40 171.28 223.00 
1927 15,199.19 173.58 88.00 


‘‘How to Make a Christmas Club Pay,”’ as shown by records of 
THE FARMERS BANK, ASHLAND, OHIO 


Total Cost Estimated oss Profit 

$683.00 $268.00 $415.00 

559.00 417.00 142.00 

660.00 506.00 154.00 

566.00 560.00 6.00 

570.00 526.00 44.00 

751.13 508.00 243.13 

434.28 521.00 86.72 

301.58 528.00 226.42 
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Sena for this new 


Brastex 
Calendar 


NATIONAL 


Signs and Calendars 
of Distinction 


COVINGTON. KENTUCKY 


It Is Sent Free 


To Bank Executives 


The new BRASTEX calendars for 1929 
are Ready! Send for yours today, and it 
will be mailed absolutely free—and 
without obligating you in any way. 
We want you to see one of these superb 
calendars—to own one—for that is the 
only way you can really appreciate 
their beauty and their utility. 


A Calendar That 
“Hits the Mark” 


Sending out calendars is one thing. 
Getting them used is another. If you 
want your calendars to be used and 
appreciated send BRASTEX metal- 
back calendars. They “hit the mark” 
because they are so sturdy and so 
attractive that they compel admiration 
wherever they are sent. And yet, the 
price of BRASTEX calendars is modest. 
The coupon below—or your letterhead 
—will bring you a sample calendar and 
further information. 


THE NATIONAL ART WORKS 


(Brastex Division) 
COVINGTON, KY. 


The National Art Works 
(Brastex Division) 
Covington, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send your sample 
calendar—also further information. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Card 


Name Jawes Jowes, 


Address Burrovensveuce, Mrcuicane 


Comp Journal 


CLEA 


OLD BALANCE DATE CHECKS DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
AMOUNT BROUGHT FORWARD JAN 24 i: 1, 2 5 3 7 8 
1,253.78 JM 25.28 125- JUN 1,016.28 
101628 2728 1,50000- 25000- 225-| 30000) JN27% 4359700 
pS 28 C0000 1 
229717 28°28 12500- 259.75- 53267—-| JN28' JUN 28° 1,629.75% 
$3338 10000- 10000- JUN 30 28 1429.75% 
4297 ML 23 200000| mM 2B 3429.75 
443335 250000- 23780~ 12547 679.71 
1257 
KL 125900 
24000 
¥ JOURNAL 
INDIVIDUAL LEDGERS 
oe c FOR USE ON BURROUGHS BANK POSTING MACHINE STYLE 23 13 02 
‘ OLD BALANCES CHECKS DEPOSITS NEW BALANCES 
125.09 
32 24000 
38 1,453.67 UU 3S 251095 
100000 W 33 44900% - 
UU 4,000.00 32 405900 - 
65000 mM 3 83500% - 
WL 1,29025% - 
70000 We 38045% - 
3B 5,000.00 WL 3° 482950% - 
383000% - 
WL 50.00 
JUL 40.00 
JUL 30000 UL 338 69000* - 
WW 3,000.00 3B 6,806.00 - 
3B 60.090 WU 3° §51740% - 
3,88600% - 
JUL 3B 5600 3° 25500% - 
JUL 75.00 WL 125004 - 
3° 2000% - 
20500% - 
3B 33200% - 
JIL 33 6700 3B 32300% - 
88.00 UW 3B 380.3°0* - 
1600 UW 338 35900% - 
25000 WL 3B 17000% - 
3B 3SB8600% - 
3B 659.00 3° 94400 - 
99,42000% - 
17300 - 
33 - 
3B 40000 3° 5,42800% - 
3B B.00% - 
3B 400000 33 433600% - 
Ju 3° 303.00 ML 3B 32451% - 
3°25 50.00% - 
WL 3° 4015 774% - 
88.00 3B 9915% - 
4,500.00 Ui 10.13760% - 
3S 275000 - 
24000 UW §55100# - 
319 Illustration shows the Front Feed carriage con. JL 27,84624¢ 207,62950F 
a struction of the new Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping’ Pal 
and Journalizing Machine. The journal sheet, which 
Total of Checks is a carbon copy of the ledger or statement, is inserted Total of Deposits id tice telenicee 
Automatically around the platen and automatically spaces up for Automatically Aubernationlly 
Accumulated each posting. The operator, seated at the machine, Accumulated Accumulated 
need use only one hand to insert, align and remove 
the ledger or statement. Inserting these forms in the 
front of the carriage eliminates the inconvenience and 
strain of reaching to turn ledger or statement around 
the platen. 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING +: CALCULATING AND 


BILLING MACHINES 
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By-Product when Posting 
Led ger Statement 


A wide journal sheet to receive a carbon impression of 
complete ledger or statement posting is made possible 
by the new Burroughs Front Feed Carriage. The journal 
is an exact copy of every posting made—the postings 
appearing on the journal just as they appear on the ledger 
or statement. It is a record of the items that were actu- 
ally posted to the ledger or statement and not a record of 
the items that should have been posted. When filed the 
journal sheets form a permanent record of all transactions. 


fe The journal is inserted around the platen where it remains 
until the ledger or statement section is completed. At the 
completion of the section, the totals of all checks, deposits 
and new balances, automatically accumulated by the 
machine, are printed on the journal sheet. 


This new Burroughs also has several other 
, new features that eliminate many manual 
- operations. Call the nearest Burroughs 
office or mail the coupon for a demonstration. 


| Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Burroughs 
Adding Machine 
Company 
6192 Second Blvd. 

Detroit, Mich. 


I would like to have 
a demonstration of The 
New Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping and 
Journalizing Machine. 


ADDING 
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“ 
SAVE 20% OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME 


Made of cloth- 
lined leather with 
semi-flexible filler 
stitched in project- 
ing part. A tem- 
bronze clip 


+44 


olds the tag on the 
leaf. Instantly ap- 
| lied—Holdsecure- 
ickly moved 
> to another leaf. 


Always on the page you are USING 


Plain Buff Leather. | 

= 


May be written on with 

ink. Also furnished 

printed to order. Celluloid Covered Tag 
with Removable Label 

Paper Faced. Buff Ledger Paper facing 

over ba 3 leather. Very popular to write on with in 

or pencil. 


Celluloid Covered with Removable Labels. 
Blank labels in perforated sheets for typewriting. 
Also printed Alphabets, Months, Numbers, States 


or to Order. 
All types made in 7 widths, 3% to 2 inches. 


Write for price list and sample 


Charles C. Smith, Mnfr. 
BOX 50, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


mith’s Adjustable Index T Smith’s Gummed Index Tabs 


Reasons 


WHY YOU SHOULD INSIST ON 


Burroughs 


Non-Lint 
Adding Machine Paper 


J—Strons enough to 

withstand tension re- 

quired for feeding in 
machine. 


2Q—ilerd, smooth  sur- 
face insures a clear 
impression. 


3—ree from dust and 
‘“paper lint.”’ 


4—Tishely wound rolls 
= uniform paper 


5H—Clazed finish does not 
absorb excessive rib- 
bon ink. 


Safeguard the operation of 
your Burroughs machine by 
insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. You can 
get it from the local Burroughs 
office or by writing to— 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 


Windsor, 


©The Raised Deposit Slip 


HEN Grimes came to town and 

made his first deposit of $5,000 in 
cash, opened a big office in the biggest 
building in town and started in to take 
out options on several of the best plots 
of local real estate, which everybody 
knew was due for a rise, he looked like 
a most substantial newcomer to the 
community. Everyone in the bank 
took him at his face value and nobody 
thought to go very deeply into his 
recommendations. 

His account was fairly active. He 
drew many checks against it; most of 
them came in through the clearings 
and all were for good-sized sums. It 
wasn’t till later that anybody re- 
marked his curious habit of always 
making his deposits in cash and always 
forgetting his bank book and asking 
the teller to sign duplicate slips. 

It developed later that he had a 
confederate who got out the money for 
him through another bank account 
and it was the same money he was de- 
positing over and over again in cash, 
each time remarking that the amount 
represented the sale of one of his 
options, which sales were all to two 
dummies working with him. 

Finally, however, he got the break 
he was looking for. He sold his option 
on one of those pieces of real estate to 
a local man for $5,000 and thus he had 
an innocent party, a well known citizen, 
to swear to part of the “build-up” he 
had planned. 

The day he got the $5,000 he spent 
considerable time in preparing the two 
deposit slips upon which he worked his 
game. On the original deposit slip he 
wrote first ‘$5,000’; then he erased the 
last cipher, leaving on the paper a faint 
acid stain, which was not perceptible 
to the casual glance, but which would 
become quite distinct under close 
scrutiny. And of course, he knew that 
if any acid is left on the paper, the spot 
becomes more and more vivid. 

Then he filled out the duplicate de- 
posit slip for $500 but he left plenty of 
space after the two ciphers to insert a 
third cipher later. Then he brought 
in the two deposit slips and $500 in 
cash and as usual, the teller took the 
$500 and the original deposit slip, 
giving to it only a casual glance. Then 
he stamped and signed the duplicate 
and thought no more about the matter. 

Two days later the bank had to send 
back three or four of Jason Grimes’ 
checks because his account was over- 
drawn. He came into the bank storm- 
ing, swearing vengeance and threaten- 
ing lawsuits for alleged damage of his 
credit by the notices sent to his cus- 
tomers that his checks were no good. 

He stalked into the office of the 
vice-president, declaring it was an 
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outrage to send “not sufficient funds” 
notices when he had more than $4,000 
in the bank, and to prove his contention 
he threw upon the table the bank book 
in which all the duplicate deposit slips 
items had been neatly entered, the 
duplicate deposit slips themselves, and 
his check book with all the cancelled 
vouchers. 

“See, here is every item,” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘My original deposit of $5,000, 
then $4,000 Horace Cummings paid 
me for my option in the Broad and 
State Street lot, then $2,500 from the 
Homeville section, then $3,000 on that 
factory plot; then the $5,000 that 
Wilson Smedley paid me for the 
Central Avenue option. 

“Hold on there,” said the vice- 
president. “Our books show only $500 
deposited on the 18th. 

‘“‘Well here’s my duplicate deposit 
slip, signed by your own teller, that 
says $5,000 and I guess Mr. Smedley 
will tell you himself that he paid me 
$5,000 in cash on the 18th and as you 
will see from the book, I always deposit 
what I get on every deal the minute 
the money gets in my hands. Horace 
Cummings will tell you about these 
first three deals and Smedley can tell 
you about the late one. 

“Hang the first three deals,”’ snapped 
the vice-president. ‘The $5,000 one’s 
the only one we are interested in. 
Miss Jones, get me Wilson Smedley on 
the phone. And Eddie, tell the book- 
keeper to bring me all the deposit slips 
of the 18th.” 


OF course, Smedley told the vice- 
president that he had paid $5,000 in 
cash for the option on the Central 
Avenue lot and that Grimes had said 
he was going over to the bank to de- 
posit it. By that time the office boy 
was back with the deposit slips of the 
18th and the vice-president nervously 
leafed through them till he got to 
Jason Grimes’ slip. Sure enough, 
there was a telltale ring to show where 
the acid had been applied and in the 
center of the ring a faint cipher was 
now apparent under a strong glass. 

It happened that the vice-president 
had been hearing rumors that his 
teller had been playing too much 
poker recently and so this damning 
acid stain was about all that was 
needed to cost the teller his job, de- 
spite his protests of innocence. 

The vice-president offered humble 
apologies to Grimes and the out- 
come was that the bank handed over 
$4,500 and the vice-president con- 
sidered himself lucky to get out with- 
out a lawsuit for big damages. 

And that’s how a deposit slip can 
cause a big loss to a bank. — W. L. B. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-12-28-ADV. 
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